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BEIDE PICOTÉE 



CHAPTER I. 

**There are but two of us."— 5"/. Ronan's Well, 

T IKE many towns in that part of France 
'^^ round which curved in old days the great 
duchy of Burgundy, Louville has a strong 
impress of Flemish architecture. The high 
roofs, the style in which its churches are built, 
the sleepy, quiet . squares, the narrow streets, 
seem to belong rather to the sixteenth than to 
the nineteenth century ; and though, since a 
railway has passed close to the town and con- 
nected it with Dijon, a station has been built, 
and a small, new suburb has sprung up, very 
few trains stop at Louville, and the sleepy life 
of the old town has scarcely been disturbed. 
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It had suffered severely in the First Révolution, 
and such small prosperity as it had previously 
known was then entirely destroyed. A large 
monastery had been suppressed and never re- 
opened, and many churches had been turned 
to secular uses ; nor had quîeter times restored 
them to their proper purpose. A market was 
held in one ; another became a warehouse ; in 
a thîrd hay and straw was kept, and " property 
of the nation" was still to be seen written out- 
side in huge letters, startling the unaccustomed 
eye ; but the townspeople were used to it, and 
thought nothing at ail about it. 

The oldest, though by no means the largest 
church, was dedicated to St. Loup, from whom 
the town took its name, a saint to whom many 
curious local miracles were attributed, not to 
be found in his written history. The fountain 
in the little square before the church was said 
to hâve sprung up one July day, when the 
saint, seeing some labourers weary and panting 
in the glowing sunshine, had struck his staff 
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into the ground and called up a clear sprîng. 
Over the western doorway his figure was carved, 
in mitre and episcopal robes, leading a wolf 
by his stole, probably as a play upon his name ; 
but, of course, the story ran that he had gone 
^into. a forest where dwelt a gaunt wolf, the 
terror of the country side, and bidden ît in 
Latin to cease ravaging and follow hîm, where- 
upoh . it became gentle and harmless, and ever 
after followed him like a faithful hound. 

, Opposite this church, on the other side of 
the little square, was an old house, which had 
once belonged to a Burgundian noble. It had 
a little tower at each side, with cone-shaped 
roofs, and a stone carving above the great 
entrance, of a lion enthroned, with his subjects 
bringing him gifts— perhaps a scène from one 
of ^sop's fables. Over each of the upper 
Windows was a flat stone arch, surmounting a 
heart pierced by an arrow, in allusion to the 
name of the family who had once owned the 
hôtel, Crèvecœur. They had built it some five 
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huiidred years ago, and one génération after 
another had Hved there until the Révolution. 
Then ît was sold as national property, and the 
ground floor was now used as warehouse to 
keep wine casks in, for Louville was in the 
great, uninteresting wine district of eastern 
France ; and many a long cart with huge 
wheels, piled high with barrels, came into the 
town after the vintage ; barrels which, beforé 
the railway was made by Louville, were ex- 
ported in barges down the broad, tranquil river, 
which flowed slowly between long rows of 
poplars, too orderly to be picturesque, passing 
on its way without eddy or rapid for many 
miles, a true river of the plains, knowing nothing 
of the dash and fury and sudden plunges of 
Southern streams. 

The first and second floors were inhabited 
by well-to-do families ; the third was rented by 
respectable artisans, and on the fourth floor 
only two rooms were let, many remaining empty 
and untenanted from year's end to year's end. 
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One of the tenants on this floor was a solîtary 
old woman, known as La Brîsarde ; the other 
inhabited room belonged to two young orphan 
girls, Françoise Millet and her crippled sister, 
Lise, a giri about fourteen years old, six years 
younger than Françoise, who supported them 
both by dressmaking ; and a hard struggle it 
sometimes was to live, even with the contented, 
close economy common enough in France, but 
quite unknown to English people in the class 
to which thèse girls belonged. They were 
studiously careful to save even a sou, if possible, 
and were perfectly indiffèrent to everything 
but bare necessaries, so long as they could pay 
their way, and save a few francs by the end of 
the year against a rainy day. They breakfasted 
on a bit of dry bread, with nothing to drink ; 
and dinner and supper were not much more 
luxurious, except when Mère Jérôme, the god- 
mother of Françoise, came into Louville and 
bethought herself of taking the sisters a basket 
of fruit or vegetables, or some of her excellent 
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bread, made from corn grown on her farm, for 

Mère Jérôme was well-to-do, and would leave a 

very comfortable fortune to her sons, one of 

whom lived at home and worked with his father 

on the farm, while the second had a good post 

in a chocolaté manufactory în Louville. The 

sisters had now and then spent a couple of days 

at the farm — days which remained as dreams of 

delîght to Lise, and perhaps not less so to 

Françoise, though she said less about it, and did 

not offer any suggestion as to why they had had 

no invitation for a year past. Lise was very 

much disappointed at this. It was such a great 

event to her to go to the farm, for she hardly 

ever left her room on the fourth floor of Maison 

Crèvecœur, except to go to church on a Sunday, 

a duty which she would not hâve dared to omit, 

though it was a weary toil down the many stairs 

and up again on her return ; and moreover, her 

shrinking sensé of her lameness made her dread 

to venture out of her shelter. She could not 

forget the rude remarks of idle boys which 
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had sometimes reached her ear, and made her 
turn pale as if from a stab that bled inwardly. 
But she lost her fear when invited to corne out 
by Mère Jérome's younger son, Jean, who would 
sometimes stay at Louville on a Sunday, instead 
of going home, and come to Maison Crèvecœur 
and persuade Françoise to let him carry Lise 
down the long staircases to take her to a seat 
on the shady boulevards which had replaced the 
ramparts that once surrounded the town. Hère 
was the play-ground of Louville ; from hence the 
Jura mountains might be seen, as a faint, misty 
shadow on the edge of the great plaîn, covered 
with monotonous green vines ; and — what Lise 
haturally cared a great deal more for — there was 
a stream of holiday folks to look at. With Jean 
on one side, and Françoise on the other, she was 
not afraid of anyone or anything, and could give 
herself up to amused enjoyment. It was a 
pleasure that could only come now and then ; 
Mère Jérôme was not pleased when Jean failed 
to spend Sunday at home ; and though her sons 
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were grown men, she kept up as strict discipline 
as when they were children. Her husband was 
neariy as well kept in order as they; he was 
a silent, quiet man, much older than his wife, 
still able to work very hard, and saying next 
to nothing, by which means peace was kept in 
the household. It is rare to find much affection 
between husbands and wives of this rank in 
France ; but quarrelling is rare, too, and the 
children are usually dutiful and obedient. The 
only point on which Père Jérôme flatly disobeyed 
his wife was by persisting in smoking. In Mère 
Jérome's eyes smoking was a sinful luxury — an 
unpardonable expense; neither his father nor hers 
would hâve indulged in it — but Père Jérôme 
listened in silence and looked stolid, and she was 
wîse enough to know that there is a point be- 
yond which neither man nor beast can be 
driven, and consoled herself by watching that 
her sons did not indulge in the pernicious habit. 
Lise did not much love Mère Jérôme. She 
knew instinctively that a frail, sickly child would 
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find no favour wîth the stirring farmer's wife, 
whose eye and voice seemed to drive ail the 
inhabitants of the farm into ceaseless activity 
from cockcrow to sunset. Mère Jérôme made 
no secret of the pity which she felt for Françoise, 
burdened with a crippled sister, and Françoise 
would flush and wince under her plain-spoken 
remarks, but they did not hurt Lise at ail, 
though they made her dislike the speaker. Lise 
had too absolute a trust in her sister, too sweet 
a certainty of her love, to suppose for a moment 
that Françoise would be better without her. 
There were but two of them ; what would either 
do without the other? Once, when she had 
been so ill that the doctor gave her up, Françoise 
had cried out, " She is ail I hâve. Monsieur," 
with such anguish, that it reached the child's ear, 
although it was growing dull in the torpor of 
death, and roused her to struggle back to life. 
She a burden to her sister ! She could smile 
at such a strange mistake on the part of 
Mère Jérôme. 
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Nor was she wrong. In Françoîse*s lonely lîfe 
it was no little thing that there was at least one 
face whîch never failed to light up at her 
approach, one person to whom she was every- 
thing, who wanted nothing more so long as they 
were together, who had entire trust în her. The 
thought, It is for Lise's sake, sweetened ail. 
labour, kept many a temptation away — and 
temptations were not wanting for a pretty young 
girl in an idle town, and one who could not but 
hâve a natural longing for pleasure, and some 
change in a dull life : something beyond the 
weary round of monotonous work which stretched 
on and on as far as she could look into the 
future. Françoise was only twenty years old^ 
and accountable to no one. It was a blessed 
thing for her that she had Lise to work for, 
Lise, too, to whom she was bound to set a good 
example, and bring up as an honest, good girl. 
Mère Jérôme, with her hard, practical sensé, 
little knew what a safeguard Lisp unconsciously 
was to her sister. Françoise worked for a large 
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shop in the town, and went out by the day^ 
making^ and mending and altering new and old 
clothes. Sometimes, when there was a press of 
work, she would bring some home, and get it 
donc out of regular hours, and so gain a little 
more than usual, and Lise could help with the 
easy parts, for she had deft little fingers; but 
unluckily dress-making did not interest her at 
ail, and Françoise came home too late and too 
tired of it to teach her with the persévérance 
which would hâve been désirable. What Lise 
really cared for was lace making ; not the 
pillow lace of that part of the country, though 
she could make it, too, and spent a good deal 
of time over that illpaid labour ; her delight 
was to try and imitate the old hand-made 
lace — such as nuns used to produce in their 
long leisure, and sell at a great price, some- 
times for an altar or a priestly vestment, some- 
times to be worn at court by a great lady, or 
for a nobleman's ruffles, or perhaps to adorn 
the petticoat of an actress. Such lace as this 
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had the strongest fascination for Lise ; she 
would spend hours in trying to copy a little 
bit ; and though she had only common thread, 
she sometimes obtained results really wonderful, 
though there were certain stitches and fillings 
in of which she never could discover the secret, 
and never would, if she lived to be a hundred 
and worked till she was blind, said La Brisarde, 
the old neighbour on the fourth story. La 
Brisarde, herself a marvellous artist in lace, let 
her see her slips of green parchment, on which 
were elaborate patterns of unknown antiquity, 
and watched her attempts to reproduce them 
with mingled interest and contempt, but en- 
tirely refused to communicate the method of 
executing those parts which always baffled 
Lise, even reducing her sometimes to tears 
and despair, though she always returned tena- 
ciously to the attack, regardless of failures, 
and deaf to La Brisarde's disdainful conviction 
that no one not of her family could make 
Bride Picotée. 
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La Brisarde led as secluded a life as Lise 
herself, or rather a far more lonely one, for 
she hardly ever left her room, except to buy 
the few things absolutely needful to her, and 
no one ever crossed her threshold from the 
outside world. She was harsh and forbidding, 
and repelled everyone but Lise, who would not 
be repelled. For many years she had been the 
sole inhabitant of the fourth floor in Maison 
Crèvecœur, and it was a great annoyance to 
her when the sisters came. Once or twice a 
visitor had come to see her, who seemed a 
well-to-do bourgeois, and there was a rumour 
that he was her son, but this seemed highly 
unlikely, for she was distinctly ^' peuple,^ and 
prided herself upon it, as others might hâve 
done on being aristocrats. She lived as if she 
were very poor — with a sordid and painful 
economy, not like the honest self-denial of her 
young neighbours, but as if her whole mind 
were given to saving a sou hère and another 
there, until the passion of saving had eaten 
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away every higher thought or generous feeling. 
It was the dark side of French frugality, of 
Avhich the good one was seen in Françoise and 
Lise. It was a long while before she got over 
lier displeasure at having them as neighbours. 
She had been so used to having the whole 
iloor to herself, that other lodgers disturbed 
her, and she felt their présence an unpardonable 
intrusion. She had been accustomed to sit 
with her door open, and walk about the great 
landing talking to herself, but she shut herself 
up when they came, and sat in self-imposed 
solitary confinement, which soured her more 
and more, and she was morose enough already ; 
5ome great disappointment or trouble seemed 
to hâve embittered her. The sisters thought 
her a disagreeable old woman in those days, 
and breathed more freely when she had gone 
•out to market, or to carry a little parcel to the 
post office, whence she usually brought back 
another, which had been addressed Poste restante. 
Thèse little parcels were always registered, and 
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seemed precious. She would never entrust 
them to anyone, nor open them until she had 
got home and locked her door. They were 
indeed almost priceless, and the loss of one 
would > hâve been irréparable. There is always 
abundance of gossip in a little French town, 
and the proceedings of La Brisarde would hâve 
caused considérable excitement had it not been 
known that she was a mender of old lace. 

But La Brisarde was more than this ; she 
was perhaps the last person living who re- 
collected the almost lost art of making the 
once famous Point d*Argentan, and retained 
in perfection the secret of its peculiar character- 
îstic one-sided stitch, known to connoisseurs in 
lace as the Bride Picotée, 



CHAPTER II. 

**More subtle web Arachne could not spin." — Spenser, 

T A BRI SARDE was a native of Argentan, 
^^ the little old Norman town where Henry 
Beauclerc planned that invasion of Ireland which 
has borne such bitter fruit ever since, and spoke 
those hasty words which sent his four knights 
to murder that "troublesome priest," Thomas 
à Becket. Time out of mind Argentan had 
been a centre of the lace trade, as the name of 
its hôtel, Le Point de France, still remains to 
testify. One tradition traced the origin of the 
manufacture to Venetians, who came thither, 
and taught the inhabitants tô make a lace 
rivalling even the famous Point d'Alençon. 
Another legend asserted that it was introduced 
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by a family from the Low Countries, and it was 
this origin which La Brisarde maintained, wîth a 
conviction which it would hâve been dangerous 
to try to shake. By the mother's side she 
belonged to a family originally Flemish, which 
declared itself the very one that brought the 
secret of lace making to Argentan ; and it was 
always an article of faith among them that if, by 
some strange good fortune, anyone not of their 
blood could learn to make the réseau, or founda- 
tion of Point d'Argentan, at ail events it was 
impossible for them to construct the little hexa- 
gon bars, with their picots, or loops, which 
distinguished this particular lace. Certain it 
was that the art was a lost one in Argentan, and 
though La Brisarde might easily hâve niade a 
large fortune if she would but hâve taught it, 
her pride in keeping the secret to herself was 
even stronger than her love of accumulating 
money ; she was the last of the Mabileau family, 
she said, and the secret should die with her. 
Sordidly as she lived, it was impossible she 

c 
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should be really poor, but she was dumb as to 
her affaîrs, except an occasional word to Lise 
Millet, who often spent hours with her when 
Françoise was away ; but when engaged with 
those parts of her craft which were her spécial 
secret she locked her door, and even stopped up 
the keyhole with jealous care, lest any eye 
should peep through it, impossible as ît would 
hâve been thus to watch what she was about. 
How Lise longed to be inside the room instead 
of outside ! But the curious fascination which 
lace making had for her caused it to appear a 
thing so honoured and guarded that she could 
not wonder at La Brisarde's mysterious révér- 
ence for her hereditary craft, and it never 
occurred to her to murmur at being excluded, 
though this exclusion keenly stimulated her 
désire to find out the secret of the art. Lise 
dreamed of it by night and thought of it by 
day, as a scientific man might of some discovery 
just within reach, yet ever eluding him. Even 
more interesting than to watch the gay folk on 
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the boulevard of a Sunday was it to pore over 
La Brisarde's " Modelbuch," a book of patterns 
printed some three hundred years before at 
Antwerp, with a title page in old German 
character, setting forth that this was "a new 
and subtle work, touching the art and science of 
broiderie." Lise would look at the two female 
figures making lace at high frames, who adorned 
the title page, with " Pallas '* over the head of 
one, and " Diana " over that of the other, and 
wonder if they could hâve belonged to the 
Mabileau family. They looked as unlike re- 
spectable Flemish women as did the Gulden 
Enhoren, or Golden Unicom, who figured below, 
and was the sign of the house where the book 
had been published. Many and many pin- 
pricks showed how often the patterns had been 
used ; hère and there a page was lost, and others 
were worn out, but those which remained had 
the deepest interest for Lise. She had so few 
interests, and the touch of artistic power which 

existed in the uneducated, solitary, invalid girl 

C 2 
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seemed ail to hâve set în thîs direction. La 
Brisarde was struck and attracted by it in spite 
of herself, and sometimes sighed involuntarily 
because Lise was not a Mabileau. But she 
never swerved from her resolution that the art 
of makîng Point d'Argentan should die with 
her. The world had not been a kind one to her, 
and this was her revenge. It was a new world 
since her day ; ail her friends and relations were 
gone, and Point d'Argentan should go too. It 
gave her a sensé of power and triumph to think 
that she, old Barbe Brisarde, possessed a secret 
worth more than she could easily calculate, and 
that she had said No, and would do so again, to 
ail bribes to impart it. With what scorn she 
had heard that a certain Sieur de Mailly was 
trying to recover the art by the help of a family 
who asserted that they knew the secret of the 
stitch, and that he had brought lace makers 
from other parts of France to learn it of them ! 
The utter failure of that attempt was among her 
sweetest recollections. Lise had often heard the 
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story. When La Brîsarde was în the mood for 
ît, she could talk so amusîngly that no story 
book could hâve been better ; but even when 
she was în one of those cross moods, when she 
seemed as îf she had swallowed a porcupîne, 
Lise liked being with her, and La Brîsarde 
would not hâve willingly been long without a 
vîsît from her. Françoise shé dîd not like ; 
pretty young gîrls found no favour in her eyes ; 
she regarded their good looks as much to their 
disadvantage ; and though she had made the 
acquaintance of the sisters through Françoise 
coming to her aid when she had scalded herself 
badly, she had never taken to her. The thin 
little face of Lise, with its keen and wistful gaze, 
pleased her much better than the smiling lîps 
and sparkling dark eyes of Françoise. She took 
no pains to be gracious to any one whom she 
did not favour, and Françoise was well aware 
of her feeling, but did not trouble herself about 
it, and was glad Lise should not be alone during 
the hours when she had to be absent. With 
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La Brisarde she was safe and contented, and the 
old woman would show some tenderness when 
she seemed more feeble and sufierîng than-usual. 
It was Lise's task to dust their rooms and 
prépare her simple dinner — Françoise usually 
had hers as part of her pay when she went out 
to work — and perhaps there was a little task of 
needlework to be got through ; but ail this was 
done early in the day, and then she tapped at 
La Brisarde's door. If a gruff " Enter '' was the 
answer, she was soon sitting on the stool which 
she brought with her, close to the tall wooden 
chair of the old woman, watching her mendîng 
Point d'Alençon, or the yet more precious rose 
point, entrusted to her by a house in Paris, to 
which in earlier days, when her eyes were 
younger, she used to sell her own especial lace, 
and which she still occasionally supplied with a 
pièce, to keep her hand in, as she would say. 
But Lise was never privileged to see that in 
progress. Her room was beautifully neat ; lace, 
she would déclare, was worthy to be made in a 
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palace, and if she had not a palace to do ît 
honour, she woùld at ail events show it as much 
respect as she could. There was a large old 
bed, with heavy green hangings and carved 
posts, which had been there ever since the days 
of the first lords of Crèvecœur ; a counterpane 
of faded silk covered it. Near it stood a great 
carved chest, brought by La Brisarde herself 
when she came to Louville, and containing ail 
her most cherished possessions. A cupboard 
stood above it, and there was a heavy old table 
and a tall chair, both of the same date as the 
bed. They had remained forgotten in this 
upper room for years. The floor was of red 
tiles, and the deep window filled with little lead 
panes. It looked across the square, to the 
Church of St. Loup, with its tumble-down- 
looking overgrowth of small houses and shops 
crowding up to it. The square was empty and 
silent enough ; hardly any one seemed to corne 
out of the houses which looked into it, nor look 
out of the Windows. There was never mucK 
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stîr in Louville, except on the 24th of July, 
when the annual fair todk place, and the market 
was full of booths and shows ; the country folks 
flocked in, and a brisk trade was driven at the 
stalls near St. Loup, covered with rosaries and 
blessed medals, and little books containing the 
legendary history of the saint, and tapers, to be 
set up before his altar by worshippers who came 
to offer some spécial pétition there. Such wor- 
shippers were almost invariably country people. 
St. Loup was not a fashionable saint with his 
townsfolk ; and, except on his spécial day, few 
knelt at his altar in the little side chapel behind 
the choir, on whose screen his story was carved. 
When Lise went to church, it was, however, 
there that she usually stopped to pray, from 
sheer compassion for its deserted state, and with 
an innocent fancy that so few people came to 
beg for his intercessions, he would hâve ail the 
more time to attend to hers. If she had been 
an Auvergnate she would hâve prayed to St. 
François Régis, patron saint of lace workers, 
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and canonîzed because, by his energetic pro- 
tection of the manufacture, he had found em- 
ployment for innumerable hands în his native 
province. Many a man has been canonized 
by Rome for less worthy reasons. But Lise 
had never heard of him ; and she addressed 
her pétitions to St. Loup, much encouraged by 
observing that the old bishop appeared, in one 
of the scènes carved on the screens, to be un- 
doubtedly wearing a vestment deeply trimmed 
wîth lace. It was a great pleasure to Lise 
when she discovered this. She had had scanty 
teaching in religion as well as other things, 
and her thoughts of prayer went little beyond 
asking the saint or the Virgin to intercède for 
her, or rather, to beg them to give her what 
she wanted, with no understanding of their 
being a^^ter ail but the création of One far 
higher than they, blessed servants, close to the 
golden gâtes, yet not mediators. She had an 
instinct that it was good and happy to connect 
her beloved employment with a saint. Lise 
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had a loving, révèrent nature, in which a little 
good seed was likely to bring forth much fruit, 
if only it got the chance of being sown. It 
was better help than St. Loupes which enabled 
her patiently to bear fréquent pain, and weariness 
almost worse, and to try to lie still at night 
when the wakeful hours seemed so endless in 

# 

the darkness, and refrain from tossing and 
moaning, lest she should wake Françoise, tired 
with her hard day's work, and sleeping in the 
Sound way so provoking to the wakeful. Lise 
knew very well by daily expérience what it 
was to take up her cross, often a heavy one, 
though her sweet patience lightened it to her- 
self, and almost hid it from others.^ La Brisarde, 
watching her silently and narrowly, wondered 
within herself at the child's unfailing cheerful- 
ness, and her ready gratitude for every little 
kindness, and sometimes she felt a pang of 
self-reproach for her own moroseness and her 
hard thoughts of others. Lise was the one 
softening influence in La Brisarde*s life. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Quelle heure est il ? 
Passé midi. 
Qui vous l'a dit? 
Une petite souris. 
Que fait elle? 
De la dentelle. 
Pour qui? 
La reine de Paris," 

QJANG Lise, in her feeble little voice, as she 
^^ laid down a thread in the foundation of 
a strip of lace which she was weaving, and the 
quavering tones of La Brisarde joined in with, 
" Pour qui ? La reine de Paris." La Brisarde 
had been a good singer once ; she had known 
ail the rounds and ballads of her part of the 
country ; when there was a wedding she was 
always invited, paying for the hospitality shown 
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her by singing " Les trois princesses," and " La 
chant de Marie ; " Lise had learnt many from 
her, and she liked to hear the plaintive little 
voice repeating them, though she regarded 
Françoise's singing with the greatest aversion. 
Françoise had a high, clear soprano, and would 
sing with ail her heart, like a joyful black-bird. 
La Brisarde could not hâve explained why she 
disliked to hear her, but she did, and made it 
a condition with Lise that she never taught 
her sîster any of the airs learned from her. 
Perhaps it was only part of her tenacious 
jealousy, of imparting any knowledge possessed 
by her to other people. " De la dentelle ! " 
sang Lise, and studied her réseau with a critical 
eye. " It is not amiss," she said at last, putting 
aside the Modelbuch, and looking up wistfuUy, 
" I do think this is a little like bride, too." 

The old woman looked at the strip and 
started ; then, taking ofT her spectacles and 
rubbing them, she muttered, as she put them 
on again, " What's ail this ? " and studied the 
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strip a long tîme in silence. Her lips shut 
ominously, and the wrinkle on her forehead 
deepened. 

" You know I hâve only cotton thread," said 
Lise, apologetically, her heart sinking. " If I 
only had flax . . . but it is so dear ! " 

" Dear ! I should think so," said La Brisarde, 
gîving back her work without comment. " Too 
dear to waste on silly little experiments like 
thèse. I hâve known, in the good tîmes when 
people knew what lace was, and what it was 
worth, 25,000 francs paid for a kilo of Brabant 
thread." 

" 25,000 francs !" repeated Lise, awe-struck. 

" Aye. My sister, Marie Anne, used to spin 
ail the thread we four — my grandmother, my 
mother, Marie Anne, and I — used for our lace. 
She spun it in a damp cellar, with only just 
enough light to see what she was about ; dry 
air makes thread brittle. Not one of ail our 
family could spin such fine thread as she did ; 
that was her part. Now they use machine- 
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made rubbîsh — machine thread ! " repeated La 
Brisarde, her voice rising înto keen scorn. 
** When people are content with that, lace 
making has corne to an end. NI, ni ;. c'est fini." 

" And she only spun for others, and never 
made lace herself!" said Lise, full of com- 
passion. " Poor Marie Anne ! " 

" You need not pity her," said La Brisarde, 
sharply. " Some hâve one gift and some hâve 
another ; what did it matter since we others 
could not hâve made lace at ail but for her ? " 

" YeSjthat is true,"and Lise flushed with sudden 
pleasure ; La Brisarde's words had suggested 
a deeper thought than they had been intended 
to convey. " But you, dame," she pursued 
timidly, " you could do everything else ? " 

" I could," La Brisarde answered, rearing up 
her tall gaunt figure proudly. " Of course the 
work was shared among us, and one did one 
part and one another. My mother was a first- 
rate réseleuse ; her réseau was perfect ; and as 
for my grandmother, never was there a better 
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remplisseuse ; but by the time I was one-and- 
twenty, I could begin and end a pièce of point 
d'Argentan from the first stitch to the last, and 
I may say that not another Mabileau could do 
assemblage as I did/* 

Lise knew that by assemblage, or fine joining, 
was meant one of those peculiar stitches which 
were a secret in the Mabileau family. She 
sighed. " And I cannot even make réseau ! " 
La Brisarde looked at her with an odd, half 
angry, half jealous expression, and a ray of 
light darted into the girrs mind. 

" Oh, do you — do you think this is fairly 
well done ? " she cried, taking up her work, ail 
one flush and tremor of eagerness. 

" Oh, yes, fairly — fairly. If you had been 
born a Mabileau . . . But no stranger can 
make point d'Argentan," concluded La Brisarde, 
nodding her tall peasant cap decisively. " Why 
do you harass yourself, little fool, and waste 
time and eye-sight on what can nevcr come to 
anything ? Never, do you hear ? " 
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"Yes," sighed Lise, her eyes dimmed with 
sudden tears, " but — c'est plus fort que moL It 
is ail I care about." 

"It is a pity," said La Brisarde, not un- 
moved, and she examined the strip again with 
close attention. " This is . . . well, it is not ill 
done, and so I tell you honestly ; but there, 
even if you can make réseau you cannot make 
Bride Picotée^ so what is the good of spending 
time over it ? You will only blind yourself." 

" Oh, if I hâve learnt to do that much I 
can learn more," said Lise, with renewed hope ; 
but the eyes of La Brisarde flashed with more 
than their youthful brightness. " Little ser- 
pent ! I do not know how you hâve learned 
even this ; if I thought you were stealing my 
secret — the secret of my family, I would — I 
would strangle you with my hands as you sit ! " 
she cried, half rising, and shaking a trembling, 
bony finger at her. 

" But since you say none but of your blood 
can learn ! " said Lise, too much astonished 
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by the sudden passion she had evoked to be 
frightened. 

" True ; that is true. Yes, surely ; no one 
can, no one ever has been able to leam our 
secrets," said La Brisarde, recovering herself, 
but with diflSculty — for though this was abso- 
lutely an article of faith with her, the surprise 
of seeing how successfully Lise had mastered 
the diflSculty of the réseau, and even ap- 
proached that of Bride Picotée^ had quite 
shaken her nerves. 

" It is too dark to see any more," she saîd, 
carefully wrapping up the lace which she had 
been repairing, " and I am tired of this ; I 
detest this poor sort of lace ; it is not worth 
the trouble of mending. But it is as good after 
ail as anybody deserves now-a-days. Well, 
well, the lace trade sleeps, but it never dies." 

** Ah, do tell me again how the Points were 
banished the kingdom," pleaded Lise, restoring 
her pattern on green parchment to the ancient 
work-box by La Brisarde's elbow. She leant 

D 
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on the old woman's knee, and looked up with 
the large wistful eyes, " which devoured ail her 
face," as the people in those parts would hâve 
said. Somehow La Brisarde was not sorry to 
get away from the subject of Lise's work, and 
readily began the old and oft-told taie, which 
had had unfailing charms for many générations 
of lace makers. 

" Once upon a time," she said, " the fringes 
and guimps and ribbons made a plot against 
the laces ; plots were in fashion just then, and 
they got the ear of the Parliament of Paris, 
where there were a heap of low-born bourgeois, 
who only cared to save their pockets, and 
grudged the money their wives and daughters 
spent on lace. For lace, look you, is aristocratie, 
and it clings to the altar and throne, and 
messieurs of the Parliament knew it. So an edict 
was passed that no one should wear lace, or 
silks and velvets, for thèse are ever good friends 
to lace, and where they are you may look to 
meet Point Rose, and Valenciennes and Point 
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d'Alençon. And the Points were banished the 
realm within fourteen days." 

" But they did not submit ? " said Lise, as 
eagerly as if she had not known the story as 
accurately as La Brisarde herself. 

" Submit ! They were too high born to sub- 
mit tamely. They met to hold council whether 
they should revoit or ail leave the country. 
*As for me, I will not retire into my province,' 
said Dentelle d'Aurillac, *for the folks there 
are so ignorant that they might turn me into 
a cheese strainer — me, who am used to be 
scentcd with civet and orange blossom ! * * This 
world is but vanity ! ' sighed an old, tarnished 
gold lace. * Who knows it better than I, who 
hâve dwelt at kings* courts ? ' * Oh yes,' sighed 
Dentelle d'Angleterre ; * let us leave it and 
retire to a convent' * No, ma foi,* ail the 
Flanders laces cried together, * we were 
born in convents, and know too much of 
them already! Sooner garnish the edge of 
a petticoat ! ' " 

D 2 
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" I do not like the Flanders laces for talkîng 
like that," observed Lise, serîously. 

" They had their reasons, you may dépend 
on ît. One suggested this and one that. The 
old and unfashionable said they would become 
frontals and trim vestments ; but the young 
and gay whispered to each other of masquerade 
shops, whence they might sometîmes slip into 
the great world again ; but ail talked, and none 
listened, until, just when good counsel was 
dearest, in hurried a poor lace, called La 
Gueuse, brandishing her long needle, and cry- 
ing, that though only a poor peasant, she would 
not budge an inch, and she meant it ; for when 
the peasant is once roused he is harder to crush 
than any noble ; and another lace, with a 
fronde in her hand, from the faubourgs of Paris, 
followed to back her up. The Points ceased 
sighing and sobbing, and ail the assembly cried 
out, *To war ! Let us revolt!' *I made a 
campaign on Turrenne's cravat ! ' cried Point 
d'Alençon. * And I was at the siège of Dun- 
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kirk ! ' cried out Rose Point. * And I trimmed 
the boots of Prince Eugène ! ' cried Point de 
Gènes. * The enemy of France ! ' screamed 
Point d'Argentan." 

" Ah, yes, of course she was there," said Lise, 
with satisfaction. 

" Then ail was clamour and hissing until 
Point de Gènes withdrew, shrugging his thick 
shoulders, and left them to choose a gênerai. 
It was Point d'Argentan who first spoke, waving 
her lobster's claw for silence." 

" Yes," said Lise, nodding her head, delighted, 
as she glanced involuntarily at the claw on the 
table, the traditional implement with which 
La Brisarde pulled out the raised flowers 
in guipure. 

" And so well did she speak," continued the 
old woman, warming as she came to the part 
played by her own lace, " that ail voted her 
their chief; but she modestly begged to serve 
under General Luxe, their faithful friend and 
ally ; and the very next day the troops mustered 
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at the fair of St. Germain, and marched against 
the Parliament — a régiment of noble laces, gold 
and silver, fringe and Point de Flandres, with 
Bisette and such-like for common soldiers ; but 
alas ! the Parliament came out, led by Marshal 
Economie, and the very sight of his wizened 
face made them fly as from the pestilence. 
Lack-a-day ! hère are our laces taken prisoner, 
and condemned to be made into tinder and 
paper, and cordage for the galleys ; and the gold 
and silver, as heads of the sédition, are to be 
burned. But at that moment Master Cupid flew 
down and pleaded in his name and his lady 
mother's for their lives ; for without lace, what 
is beauty ? and without beauty, where is love ? 
and so after ail they were pardoned, and taken 
back to Court favour, and so remained — as long 
as there was a Court worth calling one," said the 
old lace worker, bitterly. 

Lise shook her head, full of grave sympathy. 
She knew ail about the ruinous conséquences of 
the Révolution to the lace trade, and how, 
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because they had worked for Marie Antoinette, 
La Brisarde*s family had barely escaped the 
guillotine. La Brisarde was a girl of twenty 
when the Révolution was at its height ; she 
did not willingly recall those days, even forty 
years later. 

" But the lace trade never dies," repeated the 
old woman ; " and they say that the Empress 
knows a real old Point when she sees it. I 
don't understand who she is — Joséphine, or the 
other onCj the Austrian ; they said Joséphine 
was dead, but I don't know, not I ; anyhow the 
Emperor has corne back, and I expect we shall 
hear of one of his wars soon," said La Brisarde, 
who, though by no means ignorant for her rank 
in life, shared the gênerai belief among the 
French peasantry that the first Emperor had 
never died, and regarded his nephew Louis as 
the original Napoléon, escaped from captivity. 

The time hàd slipped away, and Lise suddenly 
discovered how late it was by the chimes of the 
sweet clock of St. Loup. 
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" Where can Françoîse be ? " she exclaimed. 

"Ah, she is late. Where has she gone 
to-day ? " 

" To La Meilleraie. She is very busy, for the 
farmer's eldest daughter îs going to be married." 

" More fool she ! " said La Brisarde, sharply. 
"Anyhow Françoise ought to be at home in 
better time. It is not right for a young girl to 
be coming back alone so late from the country." 

" I daresay Jean will go to meet her." 

" Ah, indeed. Jean often meets her, does he ? " 

" Oh, yes ; so I am never anxious if she is a 
little late," said Lise, innocently. 

" Little imbécile ! " muttered the old woman. 
" Some day he will take her away instead of 
bringing her back, and then what wilt thou say ?" 

" No," said Lise, in her quiet, steady tones. 
" When Jean marries we shall ail live together." 

" What, is it ail settled ? " asked La Brisarde, 
in great surprise. 

" No ; but Jean and I are friends ; he will say 
nothing to Françoise until he gets a rise in his 
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business, of course ; he cannot tell her until he 
can fix his marriage ; it would not be proper," 
said the little French girl. 

"Little fool!" repeated La Brisarde. "And 
you think that when he has got her there will 
be a place for you by the hearth ? " 

" Of course. Jean and I often talk of it when 
we are on the boulevard, and Françoise has gone 
away for a little while to see Rose Nicol, or our 
cousin in the rue Guillaume." 

" Imbéciles ! When once what boys and girls 
call love creeps in, adieu ail old ties ! " exclaimed 
La Brisarde, with exceeding bitterncss. " Do I 
not know it ? I who slaved day and night for 
my one boy, to hâve him educated like a gentle- 
man — asked for only a crust as long as he could 
hold up his head among those who had de before 
their names — and he loved his mother ; paid 
her back a thousandfold for ail she had done for 
him ! He prospered, too ; became a physician, 
and got a name ; but never a shadow of change 
came until he fell in love with a pretty face, and 
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married a girl who was ashamed of his old 
mother. Yes ; he brought her hère once ; I had 
sold my little house at Argentan to raise money 
to start him in married life, and I came hère, 
where no one knew me, and I could live as 
beggarly as I liked, without anyone worrying 
me with questions. Yes, she came, and my 
lady looked round — I can see her now — and 
then at me and at him. Bah ! I read her face. 
She never came again, and I never wished to 
see her." 

" But he did, surely ? " asked Lise, timidly. 

" Yes, now and again. You may be sure not 
with her good will. And that was not ail. 
When I consented to his marriage, I asked one 
thing ; I said, * Your first girl must come to her 
grandmother and learn, like ail our family, to 
make Point d*Argentan ; ' and he laughed, and 
said so it should be. The child was born, and I 
went to the christening — oh, they asked me ; 
my son would never hâve suffered me to be 
slighted, and he gave my name to the child, i 
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Barbe — the name of our ancestress who invented 
Bride Picotée. But how my daughter-in-law's 
friends stared at the old peasant woman, and 
smiled and whispered ; and how she wished me 
well underground. I held my tongue ; but 
when I went away — and you may think I 
did not linger — I said, * Mind, my son, I hâve 
your promise that the little one cornes to me as 
soon as she is old enough to hold a needle.** 
And he laughed and kissed me, as if it had been 
a joke. She did not laugh, his wife ; she set 
her mouth, and I saw what she meant ; but I 
said to myself, we shall see, we shall see. My 
son will not disappoint the old mother who has 
spent herself for him. Ah, what a fool I was ! 
I forgot he was married. She never came, the 
child. There was always some reason against 
it. She was not well ; her eyes were not strong; 
her mother could not part with her — what do I 
know ? She never came ! " 

" And you had done so much for them ! " 
murmured Lise, unaware that a mixture of 
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jealous reserve and generous feeling had 
prevented La Brisarde from admitting to her 
son how poor she had made herself for his sake. 
She had barely retaîned enough to keep herself 
at a time when everyone looked on her as a 
miser. Of later years, when her son had attained 
a comfortable independence, she had gone on 
living from habit in the same way, investing ail 
•her earnings to be one day her son's, though 
there was no longer need to do so. Yet she was 
not exactly a miser even now. She worked 
from habit, and affection for her employment, 
and had no inducement to spend 

" She never came ! " repeated the old lace- 
maker, as if, now that she had begun to pour 
out the bitterness so long accumulated and 
suppressed, she could not restrain it. " And 
by-and-bye my son had a good offer to go out 
as physician to some mining company in Peru. 
His wife never rested till he went ; and he was 
out of reach of the old peasant mother there, 
and he — well, he was no longer torn between us. 
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So they went, and the child went too. There 
was no other Mabileau left to leam our secret, 
ail my family are dead, and she is dead to me 
too. Ail dead and gone now, so there is an end 
of Point d'Argentan." 

" I wish I were your grandchild ! " said Lise, 
with ail her heart. 

" I wish you were, child. Yes, I wish you 
were, but you are not, and what is the use of 
wishing? N I, ni^ c'est fini, There's that sister 
of yours at last, and time she came ! Don't 
corne to-morrow till I call you ; I shall be busy." 

" Very well," said Lis.e, submissively. Then, 
after a minute's hésitation, as she stood beside 
the old woman, she touched her withered cheek 
with her fresh young lips, as if a rose petal had 
fallen on it, and went silently away, leaving 
La Brisarde motionless with surprise, and moved 
as she had not been for years. 

" Plague take the child," was her exclamation ; 
" what made her do that ? No child has ever 
kissed me since Marius sat on my lap thirty 
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years ago. If they had not cheated me of the 
little one, that is how Barbe would hâve kissed 
her old grandmother, just like that, with her soft 
little mouth. I should hâve something to live 
for if Barbe came and sat by my chair as this 
Lise does, and learned to work at my knee. I 
see her so in my dreams. It is strange that she 
never looks like Marius ; she is always like Lise. 
I wish that girl were of our blood, I do ! She is 
a dear little thing. Poor little maid, much her 
sister will think of her one of thèse days ! I 
hâve no opinion of that girl, with her frills and 
her black eyes and her long eyelashes. She 
makes me think of Marius' wife ; I hâte the 
sîght of her. If Mère Jérôme means to hâve 
her for a daughter-în-law, she is a much greater 
fool than I take her for. If I see her at the 
market to-morrow, I will give her a hint to look 
after Mam'selle Françoise." 

Poor Françoise ! those eyes with their black 
fringe, which Jean thought so lovely, roused the 
liveliest aversion in the breast of La Brisarde, by 
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reminding her of those of the daughter-in-law 
whose conduct she had brooded over until it 
appeared tenfold more heartless than it really 
was. Having little else to think about, she 
dwelt on her wrongs until they grew to enormous 
proportions, and had almost eaten out any 
kindness or charity which had ever dwelt in her 
heart — not quite, however, for Lise had crept in, 
and kept a corner green there, as a ray of sun 
and a drop of dew might keep a blade or two 
fresh in a tuft withering in arid sand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** But I was a penniless lassie, 
And Jock had a mither wi* gear." — Poortith Cauld. 

T ISE was eager to tell her sister what had 
^^ passed between her and La Brisarde. It 
cleared up much which had perplexed and dis- 
quieted her, and her sympathy was strongly 
excited for her old friend. She wanted Françoise 
to understand too, and feel something beyond 
the laughing tolérance which was ail she could 
liitherto show to the morose old neighbour, 
whom she would hâve still thought a very 
disagreeable one but for Lise's affection for her. 
Those whom Lise loved, and who showed her 
kindness, could not be disliked by Françoise, 
even though she knew herself no favourite with 
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them. She heard ail the story poured out while 
she took off her shawl, and put the work which 
she had brought home on one side, and then sat 
down to supper, eating, however, little or nothing ; 
she had dined so well at the farm that she was 
not hungry, she said. Lise was a little dis- 
appointed that she seemed inclined to think 
theré might be some excuse for the daughter-in- 
law. Such an unwelcome suggestion made Lise 
almost angry, and there was a short silence 
While she cleared the table and lighted the 
lamp ; they had eaten by the last glimmer of 
twilight to spare oil. Françoise had extra 
work on hand, and threaded her needle at once. 

"But what a quantity!" Lise exclaimed, as 
she examined the bundle. 

" Yes, I am not going to-morrow ; it takes too 
long to walk out and back, so I said I would 
take it home. Everything is upside down with 
préparations for the dinner and the dance. I 
cannot think how they will get ail the cooking 
done, but la Robuche says she should never 
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outlive the shame of it if her daughter's marriage 
were less grand than Mélie Jobin's." 

" To be sure," assented Lise. 

Frugal as the French peasant and farmer 
habitually is, there are occasions when honour 
commands a lavish expenditure, and the eating 
and drinking at such times is prodigious. The 
wedding of an only child was clearly one of 

thèse, and Lise had heard with the greatest 
interest day by day, ail that Françoise had to 
tell of the préparations. Françoise had not 
much to say to-night ; she was pale, and not 
quite like herself, and Lise soon noticed it. 

" Françoise," she asked, anxiously, as she 
paused in running a seam to look at her sister, 
" did Jean corne and meet you ? " 

A rosy veil seemed for a moment to hâve 
covered Françoise's face and neck. 

" Yes," she answered, sewing fast. 

" And -oh, do tell me ! " 

" What is there to tell ? " 

" What he said, of course." 
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"There is nothing worth telling, Lîse. I do 
not know where you get such fancies — a little 
girl like you ! " 

"It is not fancy," said Lîse, too much in 
earnest to notice how much Françoise had un- 
consciously betrayed. " Of course, I know what 
Jean wishes, and that he is only waiting till he 
has a little more money. You must always tell 
me everything, Françoise. It is right you 
should, for there are only us two." 

Françoise looked across the table and smiled, 
for Lise had spoken with as much serious 
emphasis as if she had been the elder sister's 
mother; but the smîle died away, and tears 
came stealing to the end of her long black 
lashes. She brushed them ofif in great haste, 
" Oh, it is such ill luck to cry over a bride's 
outfit," she exclaimed, trying to bring a laugh to 
her quivering lips, "aiid when there is nothing 
to cry about too ! How silly." 

Lise only looked at her in wondering concern, 
and Françoise, obliged to answer her gaze, went 
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on workîiîg hurriedly, and wîpîng away her 
tears as she spoke. " If I must tell you, then, 
Jean has asked me to be his wife, and I was so — 
so happy ; but oh, Lise, he had not told his 
mother that he nieant to do it." 

" But that was very wrong," said Lise, with 
severity ; " I should not hâve expected that from 
Jean. I shall tell him so." 

" He did not mean to do it ; he would hâve 
spoken to her and Père Jérôme first, but only 
this afternoon he gôt his rise, and he came to 
meet me, and I suppose — I suppose he could not 
help telling me. And he spoke so nicely, Lise, 
and said how we three should live together, and 
how you would get strong when we had not to 
save and spare so much, and I was so happy. 
How could I tell he had not spoken to Mère 
Jérôme ? She will never consent. Lise." 

"Oh, she will, she must. Where could she 
get a daughter-in-law like you ? " 

" Ah, but we are so poor, and you know when 
we were at the farm last, she said quite plainly 
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she meant Jean to marry that great clumsy 
Marie Hollard ! She has several thousand 
francs for her dowry." 

" And as many freckles," saîd indignant Lise. 

** Yes, but Mère Jérôme does not mind that." 

" But Jean does. He told me so.'* 

" Did he ? " asked Françoise, somewhat com- 
forted. 

" Certainly he did. And he knows how much 
Père Jérôme likes you." 

" Oh, Père Jérôme ! " said Françoise, and Lise 
could not deny that the worthy farmer counted 
for very little. His wife was in ail things the 
ruling spirit. 

" Well, of course you cannot marry without 
Mère Jérome's consent ; but, after ail, tout vient 
à point à qui sait attendre^' said Lise, decidedly. 
" Jean will tell her, and on Sunday we shall hear 
what she said." 

They were destined, however, to learn this 
much sooner than Sunday. Françoise stayed 
at home the next day, as she had settled to 
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work at the trousseau which she had in hand, 
and Lise lent ail her little help to hasten its 
completion. Lace must be put aside while she 
could help Françoise, and she stitched un- 
murmuringly, though with secret weariness, her 
mind dwelling much on Jean, and yet often 
reverting in spite of herself to that great question 
of how to join her strips with the mysterious 
ressemblage, and how to produce the yet more 
mysterious Bride Picotée. She could not help 
thinking she had made a decided step in the 
right direction ; something in La Brisarde's face, 
now that she thought it over, betrayed surprise 
and displeasure. Why should she hâve been 
displeased, unless Lise had threatened her 
cherished secret ? If she should really be on the 
right track ! Her heart fluttered for joy at the 
very thought. Françoise did not disturb her 
reflections ; she was unusually silent, full of a 
tremulous gladness, mixed with much fear. 
Suddenly she looked up, and turned white, as a 
heavy step was heard coming upstairs. " Oh, 
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Lise ! " she said, breathlessly, " it is — " and 
Lise let fall her work, and listened in equal 
trépidation. 

Mère Jérôme it was, with a market basket on 
her arm, but no gifts such as she sometimes 
brought the girls from her well-stocked garden 
and orchard. She was hot, flushed, furious ; 
though want of breath through hurrying up the 
stairs at first checked her flow of speech. " So, 
mam'selle," she cried out in jerks, getting out the 
words as best she could. " So, I learn fine 
things about you ! You steal my son's heart, 
it seems ; you let him walk with you, meet you 
by stealth in the dusk, corne and spend his 
Sundays hère ; you, a motherless girl, who ought 
to be doubly circumspect — a pretty example for 
the child hère ! You hâve made yourself town 
talk, I tell you. I am ashamed of you. As for 
my imbécile, I shall speak my mind to him, I 
promise you, the young good-for-nothing. To 
play such tricks, when his marriage with Marie 
Hollard is a thing arranged ! He may choose 
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between you and me, that is ail. And you, 
whom I had to my farm and treated like one 
of my own — ugh ! " 

Breath failed altogether, and Françoise could 
interpose a few words, which, however, were but 
as fuel to flame. " What ! he has asked you to 
marry him ! I did not think it had gone so far 
as that. Hère is news indeed. Ah, you little 
viper, but for you he would hâve married Marie 
Hollard this summer, as we had settled. But 
you need not think to corne over me, no, not if 
you were ten times my godchild. Till he is 
twenty-five you cannot marry ; and not then 
with my consent. You may get my son to send 
me the three respectful summonses, if he is so 
left to himself ; but I tell you Françoise Millet, 
if he marries you I will never see either of your 
faces again. That is ail." 

" No, madame, you may be very sure Jean 
will never do that," said Françoise, very pale, 
but looking the angry woman firmly in the 
face ; " and you may be quite as sure that 
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I shall never enter your family without your 
consent." 

" Fine talking : words cost Httle ; I go by 
what I see." 

" You may safely do so, madame." 

" What ! you promise me to give up Jean, 
and never see him again ?" 

" I cannot promise that we may not meet acci- 
dentally,but I can and do that he shall never corne 
hère, though it has only been now and then to 
take my sister out," said Françoise, proudly. 

" Well, if I could believe that Look hère 

Françoise," said the fermière, her anger abating, 
and some slight feeling of shame arising as she 
recollected some hard things which she had 

• 

implied, " you are a good girl enough, and 
work hard, and I would not say that if you 
could hâve laid by a dowry I might not hâve 
thought twice about it, for your trade is a 
good one enough ; but as it is, you are as 
poor as a rat. I don*t suppose you hâve a 
hundred francs laid by." 
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"My sister and I pay our way madame, and 
that is ail which signifies," said Françoise, 
associating Lise instinctively with herself, as 
if, foreseeing what was coming, she would make 
it felt that Lise, too, could earn money. 

" Bah ! the child, with her little bits of lace 

and a seam hère and a hem there But as 

I was saying, I do not object to you, yourself, 
though if Jean marries as we hâve settled, he 
will hâve both money now and a bit of land 
by-and-bye ; while if he took you, he would 
marry Lise too, so to say, and hâve both on 
his back to carry. She is a cranky little thing, 
but she may outlive both you and me ; creaking 
gâtes hang long, and it is not to be thought 
of that Jean should hang such a clog round 
his neck as a girl who will never get her own 
living, and could not even carry a baby about ! 
do you see ?" 

" Madame !" cried Françoise, breathless, with 
distress, and trying to draw Lise towards her, 
" how can you say such things ? My Lise ; 
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my little sister ! Do not mind her, my darling ; 
she does not know what she is saying ; do not 
look like that, Lise ! Speak to me ; why will 
you not corne to me, little one?" 

"I hâve said nothing but plain truth," said 
Mère Jérôme doggedly, though inwardly alarmed 
by the white, stony look on the face of Lise^ 
who sat perfectly still and dumb, gazing at her, 
"and one would think you might hâve seen ît 
for yourself/* 

" Notanother word, madame !'' said Françoise, 
rising up in exceeding indignation. "Whatever 
I may choose to bear from Jean s mother, this 
is too much," and she threw open the door, 
and the farmer's wife found herself outside it, 
an angry woman, with a conscience whose 
pricks made her angrier still. They heard her 
go downstairs, muttering and tramping heavily, 
and then the sound died away, and Françoise, in 
a passion of tears, threw her arms round Lise, im- 
ploring her to speak. Lise stroked her hair with 
cold little trembling fingers, like one half awake. 
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"Don't cty," she said. 

" Oh, my darling, I wish yoii would !*' 

"I can't," she said, still in the same stupe- 
fied way. 

" Oh, the wicked, cruel woman ! I can never 
forgive her — never! As if it were not enough 
to speak as if Jean and I had done something 
wrong and break our hearts. Poor Jean ! and 
to say such things to my little one!" 

" You will never wish I were — not hère ?" 
said Lise, slowly, the words of La Brisarde 
coming back as a fresh and cruel confirmation 
of what Mère Jérôme had just said. 

Françoise could only answer by tears and 
caresses and assurances that she and Jean 
could never spare their little Lise. 

" It is getting late, and therç is so much to 
do," said Lise, pressing her .hand on her eyes 
for a minute, and then releasing herself from 
Françoise's clasp, and going on with her work 
as well as her shaking hands would let her 
Françoise could only follow her example, though 
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tears kept blinding her. Poor Jean ! poor Lise ! 
Françoise knew well enough how Jean would 
look and feel, but she could not understand 
this dumb anguîsh of a wound bleeding în- 
wardly; her own stormy tears had somewhat 
lightened her pain, and she wanted Lise to 
speak or even cry. But Lise had learnt self- 
control by long and patient suffering ; she 
had too often suppressed a moan, and smiled 
when in pain not to grieve Françoise, to be 
able to cure such a stab as this by tears or 
words. By-and-bye they heard La Brisarde 
calling her across the landing place, 

" Yes, go, dear," Françoise said, glad to rouse 
her, and not sorry either to be alone for a 
while \ and Lise rose at once and obeyed 
the call. 

La Brisarde was secretly burning with curi- 
osity to know what had passed, though she 
would not own it even to herself, but the first 
sight of Lise's face startled her inexpressibly. 

" Lack-a-day ! child, what has happened to 
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you ? Corne hère ; let me look at you ; what 
hâve they done to you, my lass?" 

"Nothing, only I wish I were dead," saîd 
Lise, in her quiet voice ; but there was now a 
passionate thrill in it. 

" Many of us do that, my gîrl, but we hâve 
got to live ail the same. What makes you 
talk like that?" 

" If I were only dead, Jean could marry 
Françoise." 

" Ah, has it come to that already ? " said the 
old woman ; " hâve they made you feel that, my 
poor child ? Just what I expected." 

" If you mean Jean and Françoise, they do not 
say it or think it But it is true, ail the same." 

" Then who put it into your silly head ? " 

"Mère Jérôme said so." 

" Bad luck to her tongue, then ; it might 
hâve found something better to say. And — 
your sister? ' 

" Françoise quarrelled with her for saying 
it, and she went away in a rage. But Jean 
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îs never to corne and see us any more ; 
Françoise promised it. He could, if I were 
not a burden to her." 

Lise folded her hands on her lap and sat 
looking straight before her, without seeing 
anything. La Brisarde watched her uneasily. 

" How did La Jérôme know ? " she asked 
suddenly and it was with relief that she heard 
the answer. 

" I do not know. Jean meant to tell her, but 
I am sure she had heard it somewhere clse." 

La Brisarde was silent, too. She had never 
contemplated such a resuit of her meddling as 
that Lise should be the chief sufiferer, and her 
feelings towards Mère Jérôme were far from 
amiable ; though indeed she should rather hâve 
blamed herself. Perhaps she did. 

" It is a pity you cannot earn money faster? " 
she said, suddenly. 

" Yes,'' said Lise ; but she said no more ; 
it did not occur to her what course La Brisarde' s 
thoughts had taken. 
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"If you had been one of my family you 
would hâve had a dowry in your ten fingers," 
she added presently, in a hesitating tone. 

"Yes," said Lise again, in the same weary, 
indiffèrent way. 

La Brisarde was at work on a precious bit 
of old lace, which she was repairing and 
lengthening. Her mind must hâve been very 
much occupied, for she began to do ressem- 
blage under the very eyes of Lise, without 
recollecting her usual jealousy. But Lise, 
equally preoccupied, did not even notice it 
They sat thus a long while, both deep in 
thought ; La Brisarde had laid aside her work, 
and it was dark when Lise slowly rose, said 
good night, and went oui She paused at 
the door, hearing voices outside in the dark- 
ness, and stopped in hésitation ; La Brisarde 
got up, too. A little ray of light came from 
the lamp in the opposite room, and shone on 
the floor ; the door was open and Françoise 
had corne out on the landing. 
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" No, I must not," she was saying, " dear 
Jean, I must not. I gave my word you 
should not corne without your mother's consent. 
I must keep it, Jean." 

Her voice was full of entreaty, as if beggîng 
him to help her, and be brave and do what 
was right. 

" If there were only a single grain of reason 
in it ail ! " exclaimed Jean ; " but to corne hère 
and treat you thus — *^ 

" We are poor, Jean, and you hâve to make 
your way." 

" I am making it, and I should make it ten 
times faster if I were working for you and 
little Lise." 

" Thank you, Jean," said Françoise, gratefully, 
and unable to forbear a pressure of his hand ; 
and " Thank you, dear Jean," murmured Lise, 
going forward into the ray of light. La 
Brisarde shut her door sharply, and the sound 
startled those outside, and eut short the 
farewells. 

Y 
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" That was well said," she muttered ; " and 
he meant it; yes, I think he meant it He 
has an honest voice, that young fellow. He 
is too good for that pert young puss ; but 
I wîsh I had held my tongue. I never 
thought the child would be the sufferer. I 
hâve seen a good many things, but never a 
look like that on a child's face before. A 
burden ! If she gets that into her head she 
is capable of dying. I should miss her a 
good deal," she added, with considérable 
surprise, as the idea occurred to her. " I 
certaînly should. Bah ! what an old fool I 
am ! What is it ail to me ? " 



CHAPTER V. 



"Lost! Lost! Lost! —Scoii. 



TT might seem hard to Françoise that what- 
^ ever her troubles she must go on working 
as if nothing had happened, ail the harder, 
perhaps, that it was a wedding-dress at which 
she had to stitch, and to continue stitching far 
into the night, to make up for time lost ; but 
after ail, there is no tonic for troubles so 
speedily effectuai as work ; and when at last 
she could put away her needle, she was tired 
enough to fall asleep at once, She had made 
Lise go to bed long before ; and as she lay 
down, she spoke her name softly, and then 
kissed her lightly, glad to think she was asleep, 
since no answer came. But long after Françoise 

F 2 
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lay wrapt in dreams, Lise lay wide awake, 
thinking, while every now and then a tear 
brimming with bitterness stole down her cheek. 
A burden ! Mère Jérôme had said, and La 
Brisarde had implied it, that she was a burden. 
But for her, Jean and Françoise might be happy. 
True, Françoise and Jean denied that she stood 
in their way,but Mère Jérôme said so, and it was 
true. There was the sting. It was true ; nothing 
could alter that. If she could but earn a liveli- ^ 
hood ! If she had but worked hard at dress- 
making, like Françoise ; she would never hâve 
had the same taste, the same happy knack of ' 
making frills, and twisting a bit of ribbon into 
a fresh and dainty bow. Yet, at least, she could 
hâve earned something. But she had wasted ail 
her time over the modelbuch. Then, in spite of 
herself and her self-reproach, her mînd strayed 
to her beloved lace, though always in connection 
with her trouble. Ah, to be like that happy 
Venetian girl, whose betrothed brought her back 
a bit of snowy mermaid coral from the South 
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Seas, and who copîed its branches and knots in 
lace, and founded a new manufacture ; or to 
re-discover that lost Bride Picotée. She was so 
near it, she felt sure, though La Brisarde would 
not admit it. Lise grew more and more certain 
as she reflected that there had been a startled, 
almost scared look on her face, which must hçive 
meant a great deal. Should she ever find out 
how to work those pearled edges, and join the 
strips with that marvellous fine joining which 
had been known to the Mabileaus alone? It 
was so la te when she at length dropped asleep 
that, tired out, she had not roused up when 
Françoise had to carry her work home. She 
went away with a slower step than usual, 
bearing the sad heart which tires in a mile 
instead of the light one which can go ail day ; 
but the open air, the early sunshine, the cheerful 
bustle at the farm, and her own bright and 
healthy youth, revived so much of her usual 
gaiety, that no one suspected anything amiss, if 
indeed there had been leisure for any one to 
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think about her, except as the maker of Martha 
Michaud's trousseau. 

When Lise awoke, although her sad thoughts 
had haunted her even in sleep, the recollection 
of what had passed came upon her like a new 
pain, and she was glad to get through her 
morning's work as energetically as she could, 
so as to hâve less time to fret ; but that was 
soon done, and then she took out her lace and 
looked at it. Should she give it up, and try to 
learn ail she could of homely, dull dress-making ; 
or should she persévère in her efforts to find out 
the secret of Point d'Argentan? The same 
question met her on a small scale, which every 
discoverer, sooner or later, has to face in 
moments when fortune looks blackest. Many 
give up the quest ; others, the true discoverers, 
set their faces onward. Lise, in her small way, 
belonged to thèse. She gathered her courage 
and resolution, and set to work again to try in 
some new way to attain the effects which had 
so often baffled her. Pain both of body and 
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mind is to some natures a strong stimulant, out 
of which new power cornes, and new thoughts 
rise. It was so with Lise. Never had she 
found herself so successful ; she worked on, 
forgetting everything else, until her fingers were 
so cramped that she was forced to stop and 
contemplate what she had done, to rest herself. 
And then her heart gave a great leap as if it 
would choke her, and she gazed and gazed 
hardly able to believe what she had attained. 
Surely she had discovered the secret ; surely 
thèse pearled loops, with their six sides, were 
just like those of Point d'Argentan : were, in 
deed and in truth the lost Bride Picotée. 

She looked and looked, trying to recall 
exactly those which she had so often examined, 
incredulous of her own happiness ; and just 
then she heard a voice, imperative, tremulous, 
full of agitation, calling her, the voice of La 
Brisarde. 

Lise was not the only one who had slept 
little, and had slept unusually late. A restless 
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fit had seized La Brisarde, and she tossed and 
turned between waking and sleeping, haunted 
by dreams and thronging, indistinct recollec- 
tions, rousing up with a start and losing herself 
again in half waking fancies. It was no wonder 
that she felt bewildered and over-wrought when 
at length full day-Hght roused her, some time 
after Françoise had gone out. She spent a little 
while in arranging her room, feeling strangely 
reluctant to take up her work, and think out 
the question as to whether a dream which had 
repeated itself at least twice, with great vivid- 
ness, had been sent her as a warning or a 
delusion. Of course, La Brisarde believed pro- 
foundly in dreams ; she was full of ail kinds of 
superstition, and a dream went a long way with 
her ; but this one involved so serious a course 
of action, one, moreover, which she had put 
aside as impossible on the previous evening, 
that she feared it might only be a wicked 
temptation. At last she heaved a great sigh, 
rose from her seat, and went to her chest, but, 
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as if to delay the moment for décision a little 
longer, she bethought herself that her fête-day 
cap needed washing and starching. This occu- 
pied a long time, but at last it was done, and 
then slowly and reluctantly she looked for the 
precious pièce of lace which she had been 
repairing and lengthening the evening before, 
real old Point d'Argentan, sent her from a church 
in her native town, as the only person living 
who could restore it. A pious lady had be- 
queathed it for a priestly vestment, but it proved 
to be in . bad repair, and a whole half-yard too 
short. No one, réflected La Brisarde proudly, 
in ail Europe, could do what was wanted but 
herself, old Barbe Mabileau — she always thought 
of herself by her maiden name. She took the 
box in whîch she kept such treasures out of the 
great chest, and started violently, while she 
peered in, and grevv only more and more sure 
that there was no lace in it. Then she recol- 
lected that for the first time in her life she had 
not put it away as usual the night before. With 
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a muttered malédiction on her own carelessness, 
she looked for it on her table ; there was not a 
sign of it. She glanced in increasing agitation 
and alarm about the room, shook her coverlet, 
turned over the contents of her chest with hasty 
trembling hands, pulling everything out into a 
great tumbled heap, as she grew more and more 
frightened ; felt in her pockets repeatedly, only 
to be more certain that the lace was gone. She 
stood like one dazed in the middle of the room ; 
then a thought darted into her mind, and she 
threw open the door, and called Lise in a voice 
so harsh and fierce that it brought the child to 
her side in terror, with an irrational fancy that 
she had somehow found out that the Mabileau 
secret had been discovered ; and it w^s ail pale, 
and guilty, and trembling, that Lise stood before 
her, asking — " What is it, madame ? Are 
you ill ? " 

"Look me in the face, Lise Millet," ex- 
claimed the old woman, quivering with excite- 
ment: "What is it, do you say? Ah, little 
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viper, you hâve not the courage to look at 
me ! So you took my lace last night ! And 
I who thought that the blessed Barbe Mabi- 
leau, our ancestress, had bade me teach you 
how to make Point d'Argentan, and I would 
hâve done it — yes, I would, because she bade 
me, and because I was sorry for your wicked 
little pale face, and now you hâve stolen my 
lace ; the lace I was at work on, thinking to 
find out my secret so. Give it back this instant^ 
little serpent, and never cross my threshold 
again." 

She towered over the child, with a gesture 
as if to strike her, and Lise cowering from the 
expected blow bewildered and faltering, looked 
as guilty las if she really were the culprit which 
La Brisarde accused her of being. 

" Do you hear ? None of your lies ; where is 
your sister ? No doubt she is art and part in it 
Where is she, I ask you? Gone out? Ah! holy 
virgin 1 no doubt to sell my lace ! Will you 
answer me, then ? Will you give it back ? No I 
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Then I fetch the police ; do y ou hear ? I gîve 
you while that clock is striking to get it. You 
will not? You deny still? You think I shall not 
keep my word ? You shall see, then, you shall 
see ! " She caught Lise by the shoulder and 
dragged her out, but stopped an instant on the 
landing, as she locked the door, still so far 
influenced by old affection as to wish to give 
Lise another chance, but when she got only an 
imploring — " Ah, madame, why will you not 
believe me?" she turned sharply away, and 
clattered as fast as she could down-stairs. 

Lise had a vague and dreadful fear of a 
gendarme. She did not in the least know what 
he might not do to her, but she supposed that 
he would carry her off straightway to prison, 
and that she would never be let out until she 
had confessed to being guilty. She would be 
brought up, she thought, every day before a 
judge, and examined and puzzled by ensnaring 
questions, until they got her to say just what 
they wanted, and then punishment would follow. 
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It was a childish view of the légal process to 
which the accused must submit in France, but 
there was a grain of truth in it. Ail Louville 
knevv how, a year or two before, a poor gîrl 
had been cleared, thanks to a death-bed con- 
fession of the real criminal, of a crime which 
she had owned to, and her explanation was 

that anything had seemed more bearable than 
the constant cross-examinations to which she 
had been subjected. Her story had haunted 
Lise, and now recurred to her frightened mind 
with new terrors. She had no one to appeal 
to ; Françoise was away ; Jean was out of 
reach ; they knew no one in the house but the 
concierge, the last person to whom a fourth- 
floor lodger would be likely to turn in time of 
trouble. She could not, dared not, await the 
return of La Brisarde with the gendarmes ; 
she would hide herself. But where? Perhaps 
she might get as far as the chocolaté factory, 
and Jean might come out — perhaps. She did 
not know what other possibility to think of, 
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but the first thing was to get away, and she 
began tremblingly to climb alone down the 
long stairs, a thing she had never before even 
dreamed of, shaking with fear lest La Brisarde 
should meet and seize her, and at length she 
reached the court-yard, and limped into the 
open square, where no one was to be seen. 
The deep western porch of St. Loup was 
opposite, and a sudden feeling that hère was 
a refuge darted into the mind of the tired, 
frightened child. She limped on, gathering ail 
her remaining energy, and regardless of the 
pain which each step cost her, disappeared 
under the great doorway just as La Brisarde 
arrived at Maison Crèvecœur, breathless and 
indignant at the coolness with which her de- 
nunciation of Lise Millet as a thief who had 
stolen a pièce of lace worth at least 5,000 francs 
had been received by the police authorities. 
She had expected to bring back an officer im- 
mediately to arrest the culprit, or, failing that, 
a détective to investigate matters. A détective 
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indeed was promised, but he was not to accom- 
pany her, and she was strictly ordered to say 
and do nothing which could warn any one in 
the house that he was coming. Moreover, she 
thought she perceived a shade of doubt as to 
whether she really had ever possessed such 
valuable goods at ail. La Brisarde was very 
indignant. " Ask the Maison Uchard in Paris, 
then, if you doubt ! " she cried ; " they know, I 
suppose, what the worth of the goods are which 
they send me ! I tell you I hâve had lace in 
thèse hands worth not five thousand, but fifty 
thousand francs, and that little viper knows its 
value, she does ! " 

Yet, in spite of her véhémence, she was sent 
back alone, and it was not till quite an hour 
later that a quiet, well-dressed man, who looked 
like a clerk in a merchant-house, came to the 
porter's lodge, and asked if Madame Brisarde, 
who worked for the Maison Uchard, lived there. 
He asked a few seemingly indiffèrent questions, 
and went upstairs to find her, satisfied in his 
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own mind that the concierge had no knowledge 
of anything amiss, and the concierge on his part, 
quite unaware what a keen examination he had 
been put through, thought then and afterwards 
that the visitor was a messenger from Maison 
Uchard, bringing orders to Mère Brisarde. Dé- 
tective business is carried on with a profound 
secrecy and acuteness in France, of which Eng- 
lish people hâve no conception. Probably this 
man hardly knew any of his fellow-officials, nor 
they him, and his and their business was abso- 
lutely unsuspected by the gênerai public. Mère 
Brisarde was on the landing waiting eagerly for 
him. She had obeyed orders, and not attempted 
to communicate with Lise, but this enforced 
inaction made her the more nervously agitated 
and impatient. There was no one else near, 
but he signed imperatively for silence as she 
opened her lips, and closed the door carefully 
before he looked round. 

" You are corne at last, monsieur ! " she cried, 
involuntarily lowering her voice, but in nervous 
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flurry and eagerness. " Who knows what may 
hâve happened to my lace while you delayed ! 
Bonne Vierge ! is it thus you go to your 
business ? See, hère it was last night," pointing 
to her little table, " I was at work ail day, for 
I wanted to get it done, but I stopped, because 
I had something on my mind. . . ." 
" Ah ! you had something on your mind ? " 
" Yes, but that is neither hère nor there ; 
and she stayed till dusk, so I never saw her take 
it ; she wanted, no doubt, to study this half-done 
pièce ; I do not think she meant to sell it, 
monsieur, though the other girl, Françoise, may 
try to do so. I never thought well of that 
girl — never. — She has black eyes, like my . . . 
Well, monsieur?" 

The officer had been silently looking round 
while she spoke. He was a small sagacious 
looking dark-eyed man, with a very keen, quiet 
face. He pointed to the heaps of articles 
tumbled out on the floor, as if to ask how they 
got there. 

G 
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" I threw them ail out, looking for the lace," 
explained La Brisarde, " it is hère I always 
keep it, in this box, but I was so put about 
last night that I could not sleep, and forgot 
everything, or I should never hâve left it on 
the table." 

" Where is the girl ? " 

" In their room, opposite. I did not let her 
stay hère without me, as you may think. Lise ! 
Lise Millet!" 

There was no answer ; and La Brisarde stood 
aghast when she could not find her anywhere. 
" How can she hâve got away ? She is too lame 
to get downstairs. But you see, monsieur, she 
dares not stay to face you." 

The gendarme was more struck with this 
than with anything which La Brisarde had yet 
said. Hearing, however, how lame the child 
was, he thought he could easily find her when 
he wanted her, and prepared to satisfy his mind 
that the lace was really gone. La Brisarde was 
naturally very angry that, instead of searching 
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the opposite room, he began to examine hers, 
and made her put back ail the contents of her 
chest, deliberately and carefuUy. She had to 
obey, protesting angrily ail the time, without 
eliciting a word from him. Findîng no traces 
of the lost property there, he looked over the 
whole room, with a practised attention to every 
small indication, which showed he was a first- 
rate détective, coming at last to the bed, and 
shaking out each covering. 

" What is that ? " he asked, pointing to a 
stain or two. 

" I must hâve eut my foot. I broke a bottle 
last night, and there was a bit of glass on the 
floor this morning." 

" You walk about without shoes, then ? " 

" No,** answered the old woman, impatiently. 
" What has that to do with finding my lace ? " 

" Not much, perhaps, and yet it may hâve 
something, too. Are you sure you eut your 
foot ? " 

" Yes, I felt it when I got up this morning." 

G2 
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" And do you know whereabouts you stepped 
on this glass ? " 

" No ; and I don't care." 

"You must hâve been moving about în the 
night, if you felt it when you got up this 
mornîng," pursued the gendarme. 

" I think you want to drive me mad," she 
retorted. 

" Do you ever walk în your sleep ? " he asked, 
împerturbably. 

" No ! " she cried, realizîng ail at once the 
drift of his questions, and very angry. 

" Did you never do so ? " 

" No, never — not since I was a gîrl. I 
may hâve done so, then," she answered re- 
luctantly. 

" Ah ! " And he examined the bed anew, but 
without discovering anything except a few 
maize straws scattered on the mattress. He 
took one up. " You don't make your bed 
everyday," he observed, lettîng it fall. 

" Yes, I do. Would you make me out a 
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slattern ? You don't know your business, and 
you are tryîng to put me off." 

" Wait a little, madame ; we shall see 
presently. If you make your bed daily, how 
came ail thèse hère ? When did you last put 
your hand into thîs? and he put his own înto the 
sHt in the mattress, left in order that the straw 
might be shaken up. La Brisarde looked both 
perplexed and angry. She was silent while he 
felt about. Presently, with the same unmoved 
countenance which he had maintained ail the 
time that she was storming at him, he drew his 
hand back. " Is this the old rag you hâve made 
such a turmoil about ? " he asked, danglîng in 
the air something which La Brisarde pounced 
on with a cry. 

"That wicked little cat must hâve been 
frighÇened, and hidden it hère while I went to 
fetch you," she stammered, so full of her. fixed 
idea that she could not let it go even now. 

" Why, you locked her out ; I heard you 
say so myself," said the man with some 
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contempt " I hope you hâve given trouble 
enough, dame." 

" But the girl ran away ! " 

" I suppose you frightened her ; I should not 
be surprised if that were it. You see those red 
staîns did mean something after ail." 



♦ CHAPTER VI. 

** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of." — Tennyson. 

T^UT what had become of Lise ail thîs time? 
"^"^ Amid ail the annoyance whîch .she 
had brought on herself by this charge of theft, 
La Brisarde was greatly troubled by the 
question where the lame, helpless child could 
hâve gone ? It was impossible that she should 
hâve tried to join Françoise, and her alarm 
must indeed hâve been great, since it had 
driven her down ail the long staircases, and 
made her forget her habituai fear of the 
outside world. La Brisarde grew more and 
more anxious as the hours went by and she 
did not return. What would Françoise say 
when she came back? La Brisarde actually 
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felt afraîd to meet her. She thought of how 
patient and gentle Lise had always been ; 4iow 
meekly she had accepted the knowledge that 
La Brisarde could give her the due to the 
secret she had so long sought, yet vCould not ; 
and how she had kissed her the evening before. 
She got very uneasy as the chimes from St. 
Loup's told how the time was slipping away, 
and nothing was seen of Lise. Anxiety 
spurred her so sharply that she could sit stiU 
no longer, and went down to the concierge's 
room to ask if anyone had notîced Lise. A 
concierge, like a verger, and others who enjoy 
a little delegated authority, is apt to be surly, 
especially to poor lodgers, and La Brisarde 
got a snub which she would hâve answered 
sharply had she been less pre-occupied. She 
went to the entrance of the courtyard and 
stood under the gateway, looking with troubled 
eyes across the square. The afternoon sun 
sparkled on the latticed panes of the Windows 
opposite, and shone upon the tower of St. Loup, 
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round which a flock of jackdaws were flying, 
cawing, and making an occasional dash at a 
hawk who lived in the tower, and probably 
made a meal now and then on their nestlings. 
A few White clouds floated high up in the sky. 
Ail was very still and sleepy in the square. 
In the shadow of the deep doorway of St. Loup, 
La Brisarde could perceive the cripple, who 
habitually sat there, expectant of alms. He 
had spent every day for thirty years just in 
the same way, and perhaps few people knew 
more about the dwellers in the square than he. 
No one ever went through it unnoticed by him ; 
no one entered or left a house but he observed 
it, and had his own views about their errand. 
Those who passed by without notice, or with 
a hasty donation, would hâve been very much 
surprised could they hâve guessed how accurate 
an acquaintance he had with their history. 
La Brisarde's face grew less gloomy ; she 
hastened to the porch, and asked if a lame 
girl had passed by that morning. 
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" The lame girl from Maison Crèvecœur ? 
She came hère four hours ago," he answered, 
without as usual holding out his hand with a 
dismal whine for charity, for long expérience 
had taught him from whom to expect an alms, 
and he saw at once that, though it was at 
least as often from the poor as the rich that 
he got money, La Brisarde was entirely taken 
up by her own afîfairs. 

" Ah ! " she had answered, with a gasp of 
relief, as she went into the church, while his 
keen inquiring looks followed her. 

St. Loup was a long building, with double 
aisles and a beautiful apse, whose tall slender 
Windows were fiUed by rich, thick old painted 
glass, shining as if ail the jewels of the world 
were set in their panes. In this dim sanctuary 
was the chapel of St. Loup, and on the screen 
encircling the choir were those painted and 
carved scènes from his life which Lise delighted 
in. RecoUectîng* this, La Brisarde hurried 
along one of the side aisles, dazzled by the 
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change from the brilliant sun outsîde, to the 
subdued light within, and paying no attention 
to the service which was going on in the nave. 
Secure of fînding Lise in her favourite spot, 
La Brisarde clattered on, only giving a hasty 
glance at the kneeling figures which she passed 
hère and there. It was with a shock of dis- 
appointment, which seemed to lay a cold hand 
on her heart, that she saw only a middle-aged 
woman kneeling at the rails of the chapel. 
She was very slow to relinquish an idea once 
entertained, and she stood bewildered. She 
had made so sure of finding her hère, and now, 
where was she ? This was the chapel, and 
there was the carving of St. Loup leading the 
wolf, and the other where he stood in hîs lace- 
trimmed vestment, which Lise had so often 
spoken of, but where was Lise ? La Brisarde 
stood staring at the artificial flowers on the 
altar, and the figure of the Virgin above it, 
with a gilt crown and tawdry garments, without 
seeing them, while she asked herself what to 
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<lo now. The sound of a preacher's voice 
reached her ear, and made her at last perceive 
that a sermon was going on. Ail the congré- 
gation, not a large one by any means, was 
gathered in the nave. They did not seem very 
attentive this hot afternoon, nor as if they were 
much înterested, and perhaps the preacher felt 
it, for there was a sad and dispirited look on 
his face as he ended his discourse, and saw 
ail his audience push back their chairs and 
rise with great alacrity. He was not a good 
preacher by any means, and he knew it as 
well as they did. La Brisarde had come up 
just as the sermon ended, and she gave a start 
of joy and satisfaction, for on the edge of the 
little congrégation she espied Lise, who had 
hitched herself on a corner of the base of one 
of the great pillars, not having any money 
wherewith to pay for a chair. She sat still 
while everyone else left the church. 

" Lise ! " said La Brisarde, more gently than 
she had spoken for years. 
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Lise started and looked round, with a curious 
expression on her face, of hope, entreaty, and 
confident expectation ; she looked very white 
and tired, but the amazed terror of the mom- 
ing was gone. 

" You hâve found the lace T she saîd, almost 
as if stating a fact. 

La Brisarde nodded ; her voice seemed 
thoroughly choked, and it grew more chokcd 
still as a look of rapturous gratitude flashed 
over the child's pale face. 

** I knew you had," she said, with a sort of 
triumphant thankfulness, and slippîng from 
the pillar she knelt on the pavement, and 
folded her thin little hands. Then, standing 
up, she seemed occupied with her own 
thoughts, as if she cared to ask and learn 
no more ; she appeared quite satisfied ; no 
curiosity, no touch of resentment for the 
injustice under which she had sufîfered, seemed 
to occur to her. 

" Why did you run away, you silly child ? "^ 
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asked La Brisarde, huskily, as they went eut 
of the church. 

" I was so frightened." 

" But did you think that no one could find 
you hère?" 

«I did not think at ail." 

"And what hâve you been doing ail thèse 
hours?" 

" First, I went behind the choir, because it 
was so quiet there, and I wanted to ask St. 
Loup to help me, but then I thought he would 
not understand. I looked to see if anything 
like that had happened in his life, but no ; and 
then I asked blessed Mary, but I was afraid 
she would not understand either, for you know 
no one ever called her a thief, and then — " 

" Then what ?" 

" I cried," said Lise, very low, and blushing. 

"What was the use of that?" asked the old 
woman, sharply, perhaps because she felt in- 
clined to do the same. 

"None," answered Lise, meekly. 
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"And what did you do next? Hère, take 
my hand, child ; how you stumble. Are you 
so tired? How is the girl ever to get upstairs? 
Well, what afterwards?" 

" I got quite tired of staying there, so I 
came out when the sermon began, and oh, 
madame, I do think it was preached for me ; 
I do indeed. It was ail about the blessed 

Lord, and how He bore our sorrows, and was 

* 

tired and sad, and yet had not a moment to 
Himself, and how He was falsely spoken against 
many times. So you see He knows it, and 
just how it feels — only think of that ! — because 
He bore it Himself. And then I asked Him 
to please to help me, and hâve the lace found. 
And He heard me," said Lise, with the same 
look which had struck La Brisarde in the 
church ; " I shall never forget that. I know 
now that He is always listening." 

If the preacher had but known the work 
his sermon had done ! The message had been 
feebly spoken, yet it had gone straight home 
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to the sad little heart of a listener whom he 
had not even perceived. None of us know 
where the good and evil seeds which we scatter 
may take root. Perhaps no one else had 
carried much away, but one of the congréga- 
tion at least had learned a lesson which shè 
understood better through ail after years. The 
simple little narrative was not without effect 
on a second person too ; La Brisarde was 
touched to the heart by it. She did not say 
a word until they had achieved mounting the 
interminable stairs, and Lise was seated in the 
tall chair and eating La Brisarde^s own dinner, 
while the old woman stood contemplating her. 
" Didst ask for nothing but that the lace should 
be found?" she demanded at last. 

Lise grew scarlet. " Yes, I did ask not to 
be a burden to Françoise." 

"Dostthink thatprayer went up toHeaventoo?" 
"Yes, I think so. But — but — it would vex 
you very much if I did know how to make 
Bride Picotée." 
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" Listen, child. If there were any of my 
family left to learn it, the secret would not 
be mine to give away. But my grandchîld 
is as one dead to me ; I shall never see her ; 
no doubt she is a fine lady like her mother, 
and I can do as I will. Heaven forgive me 
if I am doing wrong," said La Brisarde, wîth 
a last hésitation ; " But I saw Barbe Englemann 
in a dream, she who brought lace makîng 
into the Mabileau family, and she bade me 
teach you. Yes, I saw her as plainly as I 
see you. So I will show you how to make 
Bride Picotée." 

Lise opened her lips to speak, but closed 
them again. La Brisarde thought she was 
dumb with joy and gratitude. 

" Hère is my basket and the flax thread» 
Now, look hère. Ah, there are many who 
would give a fortune to learn what I am going 
to teach you, Lise Millet." 

Lise had gone through a brîef but hard 
struggle in the minute or two which had 

H 
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elapsed sînce she understood what La Brisarde 
was going to do, and had had time to realize 
that this knowledge, already hers, little as La 
Brisarde suspected this, was about to be offered 
her as a pricelcss gift, and perhaps as an 
atonement, too. It would be the cruelest 
mortification to La Brisarde to learn that Lise 
had discovered the secret for herself. If she 
had the satisfaction of bestowing the knowledge 
on her then ail would be smooth ; she would 
feel herself a benefactress, and Lise her pupil. 
But Lise had her natural pride in her discovery, 
and why should she submit to be indebted to 
La Brisarde for what was hers already? It 
ail passed through her mind before it was 
nccessary to speak, and tenderness for the 
desolate old woman gained the upper hand. 

"Thank you, madame, you are very good," 
she said gently, and kissed her. 

La Brisarde, was disappointed. She had 
expected more démonstrative gratitude, but she 
recoUected how quiet Lise always was, and 
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became absorbed in showing her the stitchcs 
whose secret she had guarded so long. Lise 
looked on with almost equal interest, a happy 
little smile on her lips as she found she was 
not mistaken ; she had really discovered the 
secret for herself. But there were many things 
in the Point d'Argentan which she had yet to 
acquire ; methods learned by long expérience, 
efîfects produced in ways less elaborate and 
more effective than any she had imagined. 
Never had teacher a more attentive pupil, 
and now that La Brisarde had overcome her 
reluctance to instruct her, the interest which 
she felt in showing her the mysteries of her 
craft was boundless. Lise's success would 
henceforth be her own. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"An active dame, 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy ail her famé . . . 
FuU thirty years she niled, with matchless skill, 
With guiding judgment and resistless will ; 
Advice she scomed, rebellions she suppressed. 
And sons and servants bowed at her behest." — Crabbe, 

T^^VERYONE who had the honour of her 
^^^ acquaintance knew that to oppose Mère 
Jérôme was a formidable thing. Her husband, 
older than she, and prematurely aged and 
broken by rheumatism and asthma, had long 
yielded the reins to her, and was more like her 
head-labourer than her nominal chief. She 
could and did govern farm and children as she 
pleased. She had brought up her boys in an 
absolute obédience, and an acquaintance with 
the rod, which would very much hâve astonished 
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English lads of the same rank, and even when 
they were taller than herself, and grown up to 
young men, they still looked upon it as her 
absolute right to command, and their duty 
implicitly to obey* There was nothing'unusual 
in this ; French peasants exercise, as a gênerai 
rule, almost patriarchal authority over their 
children, and many a tall, grown-up son receives 
a thrashing from an angry father meeklyenough. 
Mère Jérôme could not continue to use such 
discipline to Jean and Philippe, but she governed 
them by her sharp tongue and force of habit, as 
she had done when they were little fellows. It 
seemed to her a matter of course that she should 
sélect their wives as she had done their callings 
in life, and that thèse wives should be strong, 
healthy, well-to-do girls, hardy and active, and 
able to lend a hand under her auspices to every- 
thing in which women could be useful about a 
farm. Of course, as long as she lived they were 
to be only her assistants, and obey her orders. 
She entirely forgot that such a wife would 
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neither suit Jean himself, nor his circumstances. 
Her sympathies were too limited to perceive 
this, and her idea of what her daughters-in-law 
must be too absolutely fixed to be altered 
withouta great effort, which she was not in the 
Icast disposed to make. ' 

It had been with much reluctance and distaste 
thât she had admitted that Jean's slender make 
and want of robust health made him unfit for 
farm work, and she had always felt a jealous 
dislike of his employment in the Maison 
Dubreuil and of his Louville friends, which 
made her ready to be captious and annoyed 
with whatever he did or did not do, the more 
perhaps that he was old Jérome*s favourite son, 
and they had quiet talks and jests together, in 
which she had no share. She had neither 
sufficient éducation nor delicacy enough of per- 
ception to understand that Jean's surroundings 
and cultivation placed him on a différent level 
to his.family, however affectionate and respectful 
he might be. Père Jérôme, slow and unob- 
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servant, and taciturn as he was, recognised this, 
though she could not, and was secretly proud 
of his well-educated, well-mannered son, and 
looked forward to his visits from one week's end 
to another, though his greeting when Jean came 
was little more than a " Well, lad ! " and a nod 
of farewell when he went away again very early 
on a Monday morning, so as to be at his place 
punctually in the counting-house of Uubreuil & 
Co. Mère Jérôme only felt a certain subtle 
something in the relations between them, which 
gave her an uneasy and angry suspicion that 
his life was somehow outside that of his family. 
She did not want a son who read the news- 
papers, and bought a book now and then ; who 
knew the fluctuations of trade, and what was 
happening in foreign countries ; nay, who had 
traVelled, for Jean had been once sent by the 
Company to Rouen, and once to Troyes, places 
which were as far beyond the view of Mère 
Jérôme as were Greenland or America. Ail 
this ruffled her, and gave her a sensé that Jean 
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looked down upon his parents, and she could 
not endure to hear Père Jérôme ask anything 
about thèse matters. The old man had a good 
deal of curiosîty about him, and would hâve 
Hked to hear as much as he could from his son, 
and Philippe had a sort of dull interest in them 
too, but everyone knew that to talk of them, or 
of anything beyond her own expérience before 
Mère Jérôme, would infallibly so upset her 
temper, as to ruin ail chances of peacc for that 
evening at ail events, although she would some- 
times speak very bitterly about Jean's keeping 
ail his affairs to himself, and never telling his 
family anything about them. 

A less dutiful son would hâve avoided going 
home whenever he could, but Jean never thought 
of this ; and even if he could take little pleasure 
in the time he spent with his mother, he Wcis 
always glad to be with his father and brother. 
The old man would sometimes walk some way 
back towards Louville, his broad bowed shoulders 
and rustic air contrasting strongly with the 
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slight make of his son, and the look and dress 
which bespoke town life and habits as distinctly 
as those of father and brother did those of 
the country. 

Jean was nearer revolt, after the scène between 
Mère Jérôme and Françoise in the Maison 
Crèvecœur, than he had ever been in his life 
before. Theinsults showeredon thegirl he oved, 
detailed by the angry mother herself, had moved 
him deeply, and reflection only made him more 
and more entirely determined to make a strong 
effort to change his mother*s views, or at ail 
events to show that he neither could nor would 
give up Françoise, even though she had given 
him up. 

He knew that as far as his father dared hâve 
an opinion of his own, that was favourable to 
him, and that Philippe was a warm ally, but 
that would go but little or no way with his 
mother. 

It was with small hope, but a great deal of 
resolution, that Jean took his way to the farm 
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on the Sunday after that disastrous visit of 
Mère Jérôme to Maison Crèvecœur, much later 
than usual, for he knew there would be no quiet 
moment for any such conversation as he meant 
to hâve before evening, and he did not want to 
hâve a long waiting beforehand. He went 
along thinking of what he should say, and of 
how the autumn before Françoise and Lise had 
been at the farm, and Lise had stood in a wheat- 
field, with the heavy sun-gilded ears closing over 
her head, while she laughed and exclaimed, 
" Look, Jean, your wheat is embracing me ! " 
and he and Françoise had involuntarily looked 
at each other, and she had blushed and 
smiled. . . . The farm came in sight. There 
was a Sunday quiet about it ; the oxen were in 
their stable, the wagons under their sheds, and 
the labourers, in their Sunday blouses of some 
coarse blue stuff, were hanging about the yard. 
They nodded to Jean as he came near, but to 
them too he was a townsman — an alien. They 
fclt no common interests with him, as they did 
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wîth Philippe. The untidy farmyard bore tokens 
of the prosperity of its owners in the huge 
manure heaps, the pride of both master and 
mistress, and the envy of ail their neighbours. 
Dark, unsavoury rivulets ran from them to 
nourish the kitchen gardens. Even the paved path 
leading across the yard was hardly cleaner than 
the rest of it, and the range of farm buildings had 
a dirty, neglected air, but this was no sign of 
poverty ; in no farm, far or near, was there any 
attempt at trimness or smartness. With ail 
the industry and ceaseless pains of the peasantry, 
there is a great deal of indifférence and apathy 
too, and the look of things troubled them very 
little. Ducks quacked, geese hissed, and two or 
three lean dogs barked as Jean approached. 
He returned the greeting of the men, and passed 
into the house, knowing that at this hour he 
should find his parents, and probably his brother, 
in the room which, like that of the cobbler in 
the old song, served them "as kitchen, and 
parlour, and hall." 
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Hère a fire always burned, summer and winter, 
and a great iron pot hung by a chain and hook 
in the ample chimney. There were a few straw 
bottomed chairs, a table, and some benches, 
none of them too clean, for hère the farm men 
and maids went in and out, and had their meals, 
and the fowls entered freely, though every now 
and then Mère Jérôme swooped down upon 
them vindictively, and drove them out shrieking 
and fluttering. There was indeed another room, 
but it was reserved for state occasions, such as 
rarely or ever occurred at the farm. Mère 
Jérôme looked forvvard to seeing it filled with 
guests when Philippe should marry. It had a 
waxed floor, very polished and slippery — that of 
the kitchen was paved — and was gay with cotton 
curtains to the window, a round table, and two 
mahogany bedsteads, with serge curtains and 
up-piled feather beds and pillows, for in farm- 
houses parlour and best bedroom are apt to be 
one. No guests, however, had yet been found 
worthy to occupy thèse state beds. 
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" Ah, brother, so you are corne," said Philippe, 
cordially, as he came forward a step on seeing 
Jean, who perceived there had been some doubt 
whether he would do so. His father removed 
his pipe from his lips without speaking, and 
nodded to him, while a pleased and satisfied 
look came over his wrinkled face. Mère Jérôme 
gave him a look over her shoulder, and said 
sharply, " Better late than never, they say, but I 
hâve cleared away ; I am not going to bring 
out my dishes and plates again for people who 
choose to come in at their own times. I suppose 
our hours do not suit townsfolk." 

Jean foresaw stormy weather. " I want nothing, 
mother," he answered, sitting down, and there 
was a short silence. Used as they were to it, 
Mère Jérome*s ill-humour rested like a thunder 
cloud over one and ail. 

** It would seem you hâve nothing to say now 
you are come," she remarked, suddenly, as if it 
were a pistol going ofiF. 

" What I hâve to say may not please you, I 
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am afraid, mother," answered Jean, respectfully 
but firmly. 

She looked at him much as an angry cow 
might before lowering her head to run at him, and 
then said with the same sudden sharpness as 
before, " Then you had best keep it to yourself." 

Another pause ensued ; Philippe, with a good- 
natured wish to postpone the displeasure 
brooding over Jean's head, asked some trifling 
question, to which he did not get much answer, 
for Jean was preoccupied and anxious. Philippe 
shrugged his shoulders and went out. Mère 
Jérôme moved noisily about, making much 
more clatter than usual. She vaguely foresaw 
what was coming, only vaguely, for so accus- 
tomed was she to exact obédience from ail 
around her, that she quite supposed the matter 
of Jean and Françoise settled now that she had 
spoken her fiât, and had dismissed it from her 
mind as a matter done with. 

Something in Jean's face conveyed a clearer 
notion to his father of what he had come there 
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to say, and complaining that his aches were 
so bad in the night that he had not had a 
wink of sleep, he put out his pipe, closed his 
eyes, and appeared to slumber. 

Jean . saw that he must expect no assistance 
in the battle before him, and he braced him- 
self up for the encounter, though with an effort 
and a pang, which made his voice unsteady 
as he began, " Mother, I want to speak to you." 

"Well!" she said, turning with her arms 
a-kimbo, and facing him as if he had still 
been only a naughty child whom she had 
to subdue "What is it?" 

"I need hardly tell you, mother/' 

"No, you need not tell me. I know well 
enough already. When sons forget their duty 
to the parents who toiled and slaved to bring 
them up — when they are so ready to choose 
their own way, and stay away from their 
home and scorn what they find there, a girl 
is sure to be at the bottom of it. The 
w^orld is upside down, I think. It is the 
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parents who are to obey, and the children to 
command now-a-days." 

" I am no longer a child, mother. I think 
you forget that." 

" If you are a man, show it by reasonable 
behaviour." 

" I am very willing to be reasonable if I am 
treated reasonably. Listen, mother; I maintain 
myself, as you know, and I can maintain a 
wife. I do not need a dowry to set up house 
with ; I want a good, loving girl, with a head 
and hands, who — " 

" Yes, y es," burst out Mère Jérôme, " I know 
what you are coming to. A little, treacherous, 
intriguing hussy, who came hère as mild as 
milk, and as innocent-seeming as a saint in a 
shrine. Your wife, indeed ! Do you think I 
will ever consent to call a slip of a thing like 
that my daughter-in-law ? Look at Marie 
Hollard ! There are hands for you, and what 
large fçet ! That is the sort of girl I call worth 
looking at !' 
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Large and strong Hmbs are the idéal of 
beauty in peasant eyes, and the want 
of height and robustness in Françoise was 
totally against her from Mère Jérome's point 
of view. 

" I do not want a wife to work in the 
fields, mother. What use would that be to a 
man who is a clerk in a factory ? If you 
hope that I shall marry Marie Hollard, I can 
only tell you once more that I would not 
hâve her if there was not another woman in 
the world. I hâte the sound of her name," 
said Jean, stirred out of his studied respect- 
fulness by the criticism on Françoise. 

" Marie Hollard is going to marry Antoine 
Rigaud," observed Philippe, who had returned, 
and was sitting on a bench, mending a rake. 

" Hold your peace," said his mother, angrily, 
and turning sharply upon him. " Thrust not 
thy meddling hand between the tree and the 
bark. Yes, I know well enough, without your 
telling me, that that chance is gone, but there 

I 
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are other fish in the sea. . . . Fanchon 
Bridaine and Louise Daudet are not promised 
yet— " 

" Once for ail, I marry Françoise, or no 
one," said Jean. " Mother, a little word from 
you would make us so happy. Will you not 
say it ? I say nothing of what passed in the 
Maison Crèvecœur ; perhaps I was too angry 
when you told me ; if so, I ask your pardon. 
Françoise made me promise I would, but — " 

" Oh, did she so ? Much obliged, I am 
sure," said Mère Jérôme ironically. " Well, I 
am not going to say that little word. I will 
not, by my own consent, ruin my son's pros- 
pects by letting him hâve a girl with not a 
sou to her dowry, and a cripple on her hands. 
No. But no doubt you can very well dis- 
pense with my consent, and I dare say your 
father will be willing enough with his." She 
looked defiantly at the old man, who there- 
upon shut one eye, which he had partly 
opened, and snored gently. "As I said to 
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that little viper, you will be sending me the 
three respectful summonses one of thèse days." 

At no âge can a Frenchman marry without 
the consent of his parents, unless he has 
attained his majority, and sent a légal notice 
of his intention to father and mother. Thèse 
notices are ironically called the respectful 
summonses, challenging them to show cause 
why the marriage should not take place ; but 
such a proceeding is rare, and always regarded 
as a violent and disrespectful act, and Mère 
Jérôme did not in the least suppose Jean 
would do anything of the kind. 

" Françoise would not marry me if I did," 
he answered gloomily. 

" Else no doubt you would. This unhappy 
lad will be the death of me. And there you 
sit, my man, and prétend to sleep, instead of 
bringing him to reason. It is enough to 
drive one crazy. When a man ought to 
speak, he is as dumb as a stockfish, and 
when ail one asks is that he should hold his 
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peace, then he is sure to let his tongue go 
clack, clack, like the clapper of a mill. But 
I tell you I will never consent — never, never!'* 

Jean could hear the farm labourers laughing 
outside among themselves, and felt sure they 
heard every word uttered by the angry high- 
pitched voice. He felt his temper givîng way, 
and it was with a strong effort that he only 
said, as he rose to go — "Good-night, then, 
mother ; I am going back to Louyille. 
Brother, will you walk a little way with me ? 
Good-night, father." 

The old man opened his eyes, and held out 
his hand, and the grasp interchanged said 
much. 

"How? You go back to-night?" exclaimed 
Mère Jérôme, as much surprised as if she had 
made his visit delightful to him. " You never 
did such a thing on a Sunday night before. 
What are you going away for?" 

"It would not seem that I got much by 
havîng come," said Jean, in a voice so fuU of 
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sorrow and reproach that she sat staring after 
him as he left the house. 

" The boy is crazy," she exclaimed, in 
genuine surprise. " As if I were not acting 
ail for his good. As if anyone could know 
what was best for him like his mother, who 
has toiled, and planned, and saved for him. 
This is what comes of leaving one's own 
station, and learning the ways of townsfolk ; 
I always knew no good would come of it. 
It is not Philippe you will find behaving thus. 
Well, go then, ungrateful one," she continued, 
apostrophising the absent Jean, "you hâve 
heard my last word about it, and I am not 
one to change my mind." 

A sort of grunt from Père Jérôme echoed 
this remark, and called her attention to him 
as he sat nodding in his chair, his eyes 
perhaps, not quite so closed nor his ears so 
deaf to what was going on as they seemed 
to be. She turned on him, as the only victim 
within reach at the moment. 
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" Yes, there you sit and snore, and leave it ail 
to me, as if you had nothing to do with it. I 
wish I could take that walnut stick of yours ta 
him, I do — a bad disrespectful boy. To face 
me out like that ! And it is greatly your fault, 
husband, for I do not know where he got his 
temper from, if not from you." 

" Well, I dare say he does," replied the old 
farmer, suddenly wide awake, and looking at 
her, as she stood before him fuU of anger, 
sorrow, and surprise, with a malicious twinkle 
in his eye ; " I dare say he does, for he has 
been very patient, and put up with a great 
deal more than most people would, this long 
while." 

And then he shut his eyes again, and 
snored gently, regardless of the burst of 
objurgations which his remark called forth from 
Mère Jérôme. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** And if there are honours to gather, 
I would not be last in the field."— ZazcW^rV Dream. 

TTITHERTO Françoise's customers had 
not belonged to the upper class in 
Louville, and she had felt her heart beat with 
pride and joy when she became dressmaker 
to Mademoîselle Geneviève Dubreuil, the only 
daughter to one of the partners in the chocolaté 
manufactory where Jean was employed. 
Perhaps, too, a little touch of additional 
satisfaction was given by working for one 
of those who, as it were, employed Jean, 
though assuredly Mademoiselle Dubreuil had 
never heard of him, or perceived the existence 
of the pale, dark-eyed young clerk, though of 
course he knew her very well by sight. 
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It was said in Louvîlle that Monsieur and 
Madame Dubreuil spoiled their daughter, and 
gave her unheard of liberty — like an English girl, 
as someone severely observed, a very disparaging 
remark, for ail that Louville knew about 
English girls was a gênerai vague notion that 
they were permitted to say and do ail those 
things forbidden to well-brought-up French 
ones, and that they were heretics, and therefore 
little bctter than pagans. It must be confessed 
that the few who came to Louville, and walked 
about the streets, staring at the old houses and 
the towns-folk, and behaving in the churches as 
if they had never heard of a house of prayer, 
did much to support this view. The remark 
made on Mademoiselle Geneviève was, therefore, 
a very unkind one. It was not easy to say on 
what it was founded ; she never stirred out 
alone ; no one had ever even seen her cross the 
Street to the church opposite, to go to mass, 
unless attended by her maid or her mother ; 
and she was just as demure and silent in 
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Company as her young friends ; but her black 
eyes and thick eyebrows had a decided and 
scornful expression, and so had the mouth, 
which was shaded by such dark down as to 
suggest a moustache ; and it was well known 
that her will was law with both father and 
mother. Françoise had been called in on some 
occasion when the dressmaker whom Madame 
Dubreuil usually employed could not undertake 
some work for which Geneviève would not wait 
The dressmaker herself had recommended 
Françoise as perfectly capable of executing it 
with taste and punctuality, and added that she 
often gave her work when pressed by a large 
order. Françoise justified her recommendation, 
and the young lady took a fancy to her — a 
stronger one than the dressmaker could havç 
foreseen, for thenceforth nothing pleased her 
which was not made by her new favourite, and 
though Madame Dubreuil was annoyed, and 
represented it as an affront to Madame Boulard, 
Geneviève persisted that Françoise understood 
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her style, and fitted her as no one else did. 
It was quite true that Françoise had a touch 
which lent a grâce and style of its own to 
everything in which her taste was allowed to 
hâve fair play, and she unquestionably produced 
as good an effect as Madame Boulard, with less 
material and at a smaller cost ; and though 
Madame Dubreuil was wealthy, she was not 
insensible to this argument when her daughter 
brought it forward. So, though Madame 
Boulard, in the Haute Rue, continued to make 
for the mother, the daughter transferred her not 
inconsiderable patronage to Françoise, who, of 
course, was very glad of it, both for the sake of 
the money, and for the distinction which it 
conferred on her. Many people employed her 
simply because she worked at the Dubreuils'. 

It was Françoise's first glimpse of a rich 
bourgeois household, so her main feeling became 
profound surprise at finding how much people 
of fortune such as thèse thought of small ex- 
penses ; how ill-pleased Madame Dubreuil would 
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be if a bit of muslin or a trimming cost a franc 
or two more than she had anticipated, and how 
much she expected Françoise to make out of 
small means. She appeared to take it for granted 
that her servants, and everyone whom she 
employed, would cheat her unless constantly 
watched and checked. Françoise secretly re- 
sented this very much, and it took away ail real 
pleasure in working for Mademoiselle Geneviève. 
Hère were the thoughts and feelings of Mère 
Jérôme and La Brisarde again, in a higher rank 
and with larger means, but identical in shape 
and practice ; absorbing, ail important, and 
leaving hardly any time or any heart for any- 
thing higher or better. She thought that if she 
had been as well ofT as Madame Dubreuil, one 
of her pleasures would hâve been to escape 
worrying over every half franc, as she was 
obliged to do if she would pay her way honestly. 
She did it, and knew that it was her duty to do 
it, but she could not enjoy it ; and she wondered 
to see such anxious thrift in this house. She 
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forgot that Madame Dubreuil had not always 
been a rich vvoman ; her husband was only a 
junior partner twenty-two years before, at ihe 
time of their marriage, and she had so thoroughly 
acquired the habit of saving in those early years, 
that now she could not shake it off where house- 
hold matters were concerned. *'There are no 
such things as trifling économies/' she would 
observe, ** every economy is important ; " but she 
paid large sums chderfuUy to her milliner and 
dressmaker, looking on handsome toilettes in 
which to pay visits as necessaries of life. She 
had a great contempt for people who dressed 
shabbily, unless they were in the country, where 
people may' wear anything ; and she looked 
with disdainful pity on the elderly countess who 
lived opposite her house, and appeared year 
after year in the same well-worn black dress and 
shawl, regardless of ail changes of fashion, only 
leaving her house to go to mass, and receiving 
no Company except a little old abbé, and a 
baron, equally old and not much richer, who 
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came very regularly to play at cards with her 
of an evenîng. 

Madame Dubreuil was never tired of com- 
mentîng upon her neîghbour, little as there 
seemed to say or to notice ; and she would make 
very bitter observations about the aristocrats, 
and their pride and exclusiveness, and various 
other faults, to which her husband would reply, 
with a well-satisfied laugh : " It is we of the 
middle class who are the aristocrats now-a-days." 

But Madame Dubreuil was not so contented 
with this view as was her husband, who honestly 
despised rank and title. In her secret heart 
there was nothing she would not hâve given for 
a son-in-law with a " De " before his name. For 
that she would gladly hâve excused a fortune 
on his side. There was a whisper — perhaps a 
calumny — that at a former period Madame 
Dubreuil had done ail which ingenuity could 
devise to make the acquaintance of her neigh- 
bour the countess. Certainly she had been seen 
to pick up her snuff-box when it dropped in 
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church, and return it with the utmost empresse- 
ment'^ and once when the countess's little dog 
had run across the street, though there was 
every probability that it could perfectly hâve 
found its way home again, she had captured it 
and carried it herself to the opposite house, 
where she stood a long time in eager conversa- 
tion with the old servant of the countess, but she 
did not succeed in restoring the dog in person to 
its mistress. And when she ventured a day or 
two later to send a basket of her peaches, cele- 
brated throughout Louville for their size and 
flavour, they were returned with a message that 
it was a fruit which madame the countess 
never ate. 

It was after this that Madame Dubreuil be- 
came very démocratie in her views of the 
nobility, and talked fluently about the ancient 
régime and its sins, and the corruption of the 
noblesse. But she was a thoroughly good wife 
and mother according to her lights, leading a 
quiet, busy life. She rose early and went with 
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her daughter to mass at the parish church, 
drank her bowl of café au laity and looked after 
her household and the marketing until the first 
real meal of the day came, the déjeûner, not an 
English breakfast, but a sort of lunch, consisting 
of a dish of vegetables, another of méat, and 
some fruit, and country wine to mix with water. 
She it was who superintended the vegetable 
garden and the vineyard outside of the town, 
and various other matters which Monsieur 
Dubreuil had no time to attend to. In fact, 
she was quite as good a woman of business as 
he was a man, and was a thoroughly efficient 
helpmate, whose strong sensé and discrétion he 
valued highly, though they differed in so many 
points that there could be no real sympathy or 
affection between them. Of an afternoon, when 
at home. Madame Dubreuil sat in a dull draw- 
ing-room, where not a picture enlivened the 
walls, not a book or newspaper suggested topics 
for thought or conversation. Both she and her 
daughter did a good deal of fancy work, and 
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went out very little. There was a théâtre in 
Louville, but they never went to it, and parties 
were few. Mademoiselle Dubreuil led just the 
life that almost every gîrl of her degree did in 
Louville, and, like them, expected to be married 
^some day, as her mother had been before her. 
A prétendant would appear and lay his offer 
before her father, who would consult her mother, 
and then, if they approved him, she would be 
permitted to see him at her own home or at a 
neighbour's, and she would probably consent, 
unless his looks displeased her too much. She 
had never been away from her mother for a 
single day, and was so far moulded by this 
constant companionship, that she thought in 
most matters exactly as her mother did, regard- 
ing her father s Libéral views with proper 
suspicion, and if ever he happened to speak of 
public events, she would look down and say 
nothing, lest the néxt remark should reflect on 
the Bishop of the Diocèse, or the Pope himself, 
or uphold a Republican System of government, 
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or the Napoleonic dynasty itself as préférable to 
a return to that of the Bourbons. This System 
of silence had been strongly recommended by 
the Curé of the church which she attended, în a 
séries of sermons preached to the ladies belong- 
ing to a " Société de Charité " in Louville, which 
had been very popular among them, and he had 
urged it with the honest désire to guard them 
from what he considered the grave danger of 
hearing the dangerous views held by their 
fathers and brothers. It might hâve this resuit, 
but the impossibility of conversation under the 
circumstances forbade any happy, true com- 
panionship, and perhaps accounted for the pré- 
férence which most of the men of Louville 
showed for society at the cafés — where they could 
discuss freely what interested them most — to 
domestic life. But Mademoiselle Dubreuil dif- 
fered a jittle from most of her acquaintance, 
inasmuch as she had a touch of ambition, and 
would hâve liked to do something to distin- 
guish herself beyorid them had she known how, 
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although it was repressed by her mother, who 
was much afraid lest her Geneviève's aspirations 
should get bruited abroad, and gain her the ter- 
rible réputation of being eccentric — a character, 
as she said, which must seriously interfère with 
the " establishment " of any girl, however rich. 

Perhaps Françoise Millet was the only person 
who guessed thèse aspirations, such as they 
were, beyond the walls of Maison Dubreuil, for 
Geneviève would lend a helping hand, and a 
very effective one, when her young dressmaker 
went to work there, and at such times she would 
sometimes talk in a way, half familiar, half 
scornful, which perplexed and surprised Fran- 
çoise, not however calling forth much sympathy, 
for indeed Geneviève was not at ail a person to 
inspire such a feeling, being a common-place 
girl enough, haughtily good humoured to her 
inferiors when nothing put her out, wrapped up 
in her own concerns, and thoroughly convinced 
that they were more important to herself and 
others than anything else in the world. She 
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would talk readily of herself when in the mood, 
but it never entered her mind that the young 
girl who worked and listened had hopes and 
cares, and a burdened young life. She did not 
even know that Lise existed. For her, Fran- 
çoise was a first class machine, and no more. 
If the young dress-maker looked fagged, or sad, 
or bright with some unspoken hope, Geneviève 
never perceived it. She loomed so large before 
her own eyes that she could see nothing but her 
own reflection. Françoise sometimes would go 
away after her day's work with a bitter feeling 
against this rich, prosperous, self-centred girl, 
though, had either of them known it, no one 
was such a loser by the blindness of heart which 
made her unable to see the sorrows and needs 
and joys of others as Geneviève herself. Made- 
moiselle Dubreuil was, however, very quick to 
notice any remissness or failure on the part of 
her needlewoman, and Françoise feared that 
there was a bad time before her when, after the 
scène v/ith Mère Jérôme at Maison Crèvecœur, 
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she went to work at the Dubreuils', feelîng weary 
and spiritless, and as if her fingers had no energy 
in them. It would soxnetimes hâve been easier 
for her had she been indeed only a machine, 
instead of a young girl with a heavy heart. 

But although Mademoiselle Dubreuil re- 
marked rather sharply that she was not getting 
on as well as usual, evidently she was much 
occupied by some new idea. Françoise took 
it for granted that a fresh prétendant had 
appeared on the scène, but it was not that 
which filled the thoughts of Mademoiselle 
Dubreuil. She did not help in running seams 
or making trimmings as usual, but devoted 
ail her time and energy to a pièce of lace 
which she was making, working with great 
rapîdity, and turning out a fabric which seemed 
to satisfy her very agreeably. 

" See hère, Françoise," she exclaimed, " do 
you see this? .1 hâve an idea. There is to 
be an Exhibition at Dijon, of ail the materials 
and manufactures and objects of art made in 
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our part of France ; it is a project of the new 
Préfet. And I mean to exhibit my lace. 
I learned to make it in the Sacré Cœur at 
Lyons, and no one could do it as fast as I. 
Everv one admitted that And Monsieur le 
Curé who doubted at first whcther this Exhibi- 
tion could be désirable, since the Emperor 
approves of it — and it is copied, they say, from 
one in England, which is a heretic country — 
he does not object to my sending my lace ; 
for if it gets a medal, and I feel sure it will, 
I shall offer it to the Holy Virgin in our church, 
to trim the new dress which mamma means 
to give her this Christmas. The Holy Virgin 
at St. Maximin's has had a new robe ; and 
they hâve got a magnificent new banner. 
Mamma says there never was anyone like the 
Abbé Denis for getting gifts for his parish ; 
and of course we do not like to be behind 
them. Lucie de Coigny means to send one 
of those panels of hers ; but, bah ! I do not 
think much of her painting." 
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Françoise knew that Lucie de Coigny was 
the one aristocratie acquaintance whom 
Mademoiselle Dubreuil possessed, and that 
for some reason or other her name always 
awoke heart-bumings. She understood now 
why Geneviève was so bent on exhibiting 
her lace. 

"I see nothing wonderful in anything she 
does," repeated Geneviève. " No one can, that 
I know of ; but of course as she has a de to her 
name, everybody supposes what she does is 
superior. De Coigny ! It is a beautiful name," 
she added candidly ; " I would give. half my 
dowry to change mine for one like it. But ail 
the same, I do not intend to marry an arîstocrat 
who would put up with Dubreuil because plenty 
of money goes with it, and then despîse papa 
because he is a self-made man. Mamma would 
like me to marry a man of noble birth ; but I 
do not mean to take anyone who would look 
down on her and my father." She knitted 
her black brows, and looked as if she meant 
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it, and Françoise liked her better than she 
had ever donc before. 

" Well, what do you think of my work ? " 
she asked presently. " Not that I suppose 
you know anything about lace." 

" It is gueuse, is it not, Mademoiselle ? " 

" Tiens ! you know that. And is it not 
well done ? " 

The two girls bent over it, their heads close 
together, the dark, stronglj'-marked features 
of Geneviève, with their haughty and confident 
expression, contrasting strikingly with the thin, 
pale face, and tired looks of the young dress- 
maker, who answered doubtfully : " You 
certainly work very fast, Mademoiselle, but I 
believe the threads should be more evenly 
worked than thèse." 

" She sets up for a judge, apparently ! " 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Dubreuil, with a laugh 
of careless scorn. " Luckily it is better judges 
than you who will award the prizes at the 
Exhibition. We shall certainly go there — 
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mamma says so — for papa exhibits our choco- 
laté, and we shall hâve some of the best places, 
and be among the most distinguished people 
on the first day. Of course only the cream 
of Society will go on the first day ; the tickets 
are very expensive, to keep it sélect ; and the 
Préfet will make a discourse ; and papa thinks 
that some great personages may even corne 
down from Paris, for the Emperor is very much 
pleased with the idea, and it has brought the 
new Préfet into very favourable notice at 
the Tuileries." 

Evîdently Monsieur DubreuiFs news had 
been received in quite another spirit to what it 
usually cncountered. 

" Not that we care in the least about what 
the Tuileries thinks," added Mademoiselle 
Dubreuil, recollecting herself. "Mamma and 
I are not Bonapartists, you know. Papa is — 
or even a Republican. I am sure I hardly 
know which, and it is better not to know. 
Men are ail alike, they hâve no loyalty and no 
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faith ; " and she gave a sigh to the depravity 
of man, and her own father in particular. 
" They are ail alike ! " she repeated. " Thcy 
mock at everything, I imagine ; only the other 
day papa began to laugh at that beautiful little 
book, * Vive le roil a book written by a bishop, 
and of which the Holy Father has expresscd 
his especial approval." 

" Hâve y ou read it ? " asked Françoise, 
languidly, her thoughts straying away to scènes 
beyond thèse walls, and a vision rising before 
her of a holiday she had once had in the 
country, when Philippe took her and Lise back 
in his cart, and Jean went too, and they had 
seen Père Jérôme from afar, walking slovvly 
along, with a sack of corn round his neck, and 
throwing handfuls of seed as he went along, 
and how he had come up, and looked so pleased 
to see them, and when they reached the 
farmyard Mère Jérôme had come out to 
welcome them ; she was kind then, but it was 
during that visit — 
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"Read it? I! No, îndeed," Mademoiselle 
Dubreuil was sayîng. " But Monsieur le Curé 
has spoken of it in the beautiful sermons he 
bas been preaching for us, and even quoted a 
bit of it, saying that a government conducted 
by the people is an immense blasphemy, and 
a déniai of the rights of the Church to guide 
and educate ail Christian people. And only the 
next day papa said those dreadful things. 
Mamma had been talking of the sermon to me, 
before him, because she thought it would be so 
good for him to hear it." Then after a 
moment's pause, which by the sudden silence 
sharply recalled Françoise's thoughts to where 
she was, Geneviève added, with a little 
dîscontent : " So you think my threads are 
not even ? Where hâve you ever seen any 
lace, pray ? " 

" La Brisarde, a strange old woman who lives 
on our floor, makes it ; and my little sister is 
very fond of making out lace stitches." 

" I did not knovv that you had a sister." 
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" She is a cripple, my little Lise ; but so 
good, so patient" 

" Oh ! And dîd the old woman you spoke of 
teach her ? " 

" A little ; but she is not fond of showing 
how to do it." 

" Can she really make lace — like this ? " 

"Oh, not like that," said Françoise, with 
involuntary contempt, " but beautiful fine lace, 
such as queens and great ladies wear, worth I 
dare not say what a yard ; and there is one 
stitch, Bride Picotée I think Lise calls it, of 
which no one knows the secret now but La 
Brisarde herself " 

"That is not likely," said Geneviève, with 
décision. 

Françoise only smiled, and went on working ; 
and her silence had more effect upon the 
incredulity of Mademoiselle Geneviève than 
any argument would hâve produced. She 
resumed in a tone of remonstrance ; " But do 
you not see how unlikely it is that an old 
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vvoman, such as you describe, would know a 
secret in lace-making which nobody else ever 
heard of ? If it were worth anything she would 
sell it" 

" She has refused to do so several times, 
Mademoiselle. I think her secret is a sort 
of companion to her : it lives with her by 
day and by night, and keeps her company 
when she is alone ; it is ail her own, and no 
one knows what it says to her, or she to it" 

*' What strange ideas you hâve," said 
Geneviève, looking disapprovingly-at Françoise. 
" You should not let yourself be so fanciful ; 
there is no sensé in such talk." 

Françoise made no answer. She was think- 
ing that her own trouble was a companion of 
the same kind, only a less agreeable one. 

"If this old woman — how do you call her ? — 
really knows anything worth one's learning, and 
I could acquire it, I might get a prize at the 
Exhibition of a higher class than for this," said 
Geneviève, contemplating her work with dimin- 
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ished satisfaction. " I must ask mamma to 
let me go to see her ; and then, if it 
should be worth while, I can settle about her 
teaching me." 

" Oh, she would not — she will not tell 
anyone ; pray do not think of such a thîng, 
Mademoiselle," cried Françoise, in great alarm ; 
" she is a very strange-tempered old woman, 
and might be uncivil ; and I know she would 
not teach you." 

" Bah ! I could pay her. I must see about 
it at once, for it may take me a little time 
to learn a new stitch." 

" But if you would even let me speak first 
to her," urged Françoise, " I would come back 
hère and let you know what she said, though 
I am sure — " 

" No, thank you ; I like to see about things 
for myself Mamma always says : ' If you 
want a thing done, do it yourself ; if not, send.' 
Déjeûner is just ready, so I must go. When I 
come back you must tell me where this person 
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lives. Oh, on the fourth floor of your house ? 
Yes, I remember now you did say she was your 
neîghbour." 

She did not stay to listen to the remonstrance 
of Françoise, who was sure that only annoyance 
and offence could corne out of this plan, and 
feared that La Brisarde would be deeply angered 
against her for her involuntary share in it. 

But when Geneviève had taken an idea into 
her head, no one could tum her aside from 
it, and she was quite incapable of seeing any 
view of the case beyond the one which had 
first suggested itself to her. The attempts 
made by Françoise to deter or warn her were 
wftry curtly put a stop to. 

In the course of the aftemoon, La Brisarde 
and Lise were astonished to hear strange foot- 
steps clattering up the staircase, and then a 
knock at the door. 

"Put away your work out of sight, child," 
said La Brisarde. " Corne in !" and before 
theîr wondering eyes stood an unknown young 
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lady and her bonne, Geneviève was not slow 
to explain her présence. 

" Good day, madame," she said brusquely 
while her black eyes took in the crippled girl 
and the poor surroundings with a sort of dis- 
dainful surprise. ** I hear you know how to 
make some particular sort of lace, and I want 
to see what it îs ; and then, if I like it, I 
should wish to learn how to do it." 

" Indeed !" said the old woman, surveying 
her grimly, while Lise looked and listened 
aghast at such presumption. 

" Yes ; of course if I like the stitch I shall 
pay you for explaining it to me. I should 
not care what I paid, in reason, since I hâve 
a very particular motive for learnîng." 

" Indeed !" repeated La Brisarde. "May one 
ask what it is, Mademoiselle ? " 

"Oh, I do not mind your knowîng, though 
it is no affaîr of yours, so far as I can see. 
There is to be an Exhibition at Dijon, in a 
little while — I do not know whether you un- 
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derstand what I mean — and anyone who can 
do beautiful work, or anything worth doing, 
in short, may send it ; and there will be medals 
and prizes in money for the best. Naturall)^ 
I do not eare about the money, but should like 
the honour ; and I want to send my lace, as 
Lucie de Coigny, a friend of mine, is going 
to compete. She does not send lace ; but 
that does not matter. I should like to send 
something quite différent to other people, and 
that is why I want you to teach me your 
stitch. This is what I hâve donc." 

She produced her pièce of lace, and spread 
it out. La Brisarde surveyed it with sardonic 
attention through her horn spectacles, beckon- 
ing Lise to inspect it also. 

"Gueuse!" said she at last, curtly, with a 
look at Lise which conveyed unutterable things. 

" Yes, Françoise knew that too. Your sister,'* 
said Geneviève, abruptly to Lise, whom she 
had not hitherto noticed at ail, though a less 
self-absorbed person would hâve been touched 
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wîth sympathy, both by the gîrl's crîppled 
condition, and intelligent, wîstful face. "It 
was Françoise who told me to corne to you." 

"Françoise Millet told you to corne to me!" 
said La Brîsarde, in a voice which soundec' 
like distant thunder. 

" Oh, Mademoiselle, surely Françoise did not 
say that," exclaimed Lise, in consternation, well 
aware what La Brisarde's feelings would be. 

" Well, no, perhaps not in so many words ; 
in fact, I believe she wanted to discourage me, 
now I think of it," said Geneviève, who had 
been so possessed by her one idea that she 
really had forgotten for the moment what 
Françoise had said. " She declared that you 
would not teach anybody ; but that is nonsense, 
sînce I can pay you handsomely. Mamma 
said I might, consideri^g the circumstances. 
She would like my lace to win a medal, and so 
would papa. I should not think that Lucie 
de Coigny had any chance with her paînting 
on wood." 
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" Ah, Françoise Millet thought I should not 
teach you ?" 

" Yes, she said so." 

"She said quite right, Mademoiselle." 

La Brisarde spoke with a grand contempt, 
and pushed aside the gueuse lace. 

" How !" said Geneviève, unable to believe 
her ears, while her bonne held up her hands 
in horror at such a reply to her young mistress. 
" You will not teach me ; but why ? Do you 
know I am Mademoiselle Dubreuil, and that 
my father is 'Dubreuil and Cie'?" 

"Ah !" said Lise, with sudden interest. 
Geneviève thought her announcement had had 
its due effect " There, you see ! " she said, 
with a triumphant glance at her bonne, who 
immediately put in her oar. 

" Yes, yes ; Mademoiselle Geneviève is not 
la première venue, I thought you did not 
know to whom you were speaking, my good 
woman ; there are not many people who refuse 
to do what a Dubreuil asks. But we must be 
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going, Mademoiselle. Madame will not be 
pleased if we delay much longer, and I hâve 
my hands fuU of work waiting for me." 

" Show the young lady the lace, Lise," said 
La Brisarde abruptly, adding in an undertone, 
^' No fear of lier finding out any secrets. There, 
Mademoiselle. And Lise, tell her how long 
you hâve been over that bit." 

"A fortnight," said Lise, shyly, as she un- 
covered her work. 

" A fortnight ! " said Geneviève, in a tone of 
-dismay. " But then you work very slowly, I " 
suppose. Now I work very fast." 

"Yes — at gueuse. But this is not gueuse, 
young lady ; it is the real old lace which queens 
wore, and held as precious as their jewels. A 
pièce of lace like that is worth a fortune," said 
La Brisarde, triumphantly. 

" You do not look either of you as if you had 
a fortune," said Geneviève, haughtily and sharply ; 
and she looked first at Lise and La Brisarde, and 
then around her with her hard black eyes. 

L 2 
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" May be not ; but if ail is not gold that 
glitters, on the other hand some things 
are gold which do not shine. Well, do you 
thînk you could make such lace as that. 
Mademoiselle ? " 

" I suppose I could, if I tried. But there 

would not be time to do enough before the 
Exhibition ; and it must tire the eyes. I 

should not care to learn." 

" Nor I to teach you ; so we are agreed," said 
La Brisarde. " Mademoiselle, money can no 
doubt do a great many things. It can buy a 
young lady a house or a husband, or as many 
new dresses as you like, and most often as much 
flattery as you choose, but it cannot buy my 
secret, even if you could learn it. Good-day^ 
Mademoiselle." 

" What a woman ! " exclaimed the bonne, as 
they left the room in haste ; while La Brisarde 
stood upright, and gesticulating fiercely in the 
midst of it. " How could you go and visit such 
canaille, Mademoiselle? If my master knew how 
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she behaved to a daughter of * Dubreuil & Cie./ 
it would be the worse for the old sorceress." 

" I never heard or saw such insolence," said 
Geneviève, who was trembling with mingled 
fear and anger. " If Françoise Millet has such 
friends, I do not think we ought to employ her ; 
and so I shall tell mamma. She must finish 
what she is about, but after that I shall not hâve 
her any more." 

" Well, as for that I do not know," said the 
servant ; " she fits Mademoiselle to perfection." 

" I do not care ; I think we ought not to 
employ her," persisted Geneviève, who had the 
obstinacy of a narrow and vain mind. Her self- 
love had been hurt, and she viewed Françoise as 
the cause of it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" A* quelque chose malheur est bon." — Proverb. 

T X T^HILE Mademoiselle Dubreuil was walk- 
ing home wîth her bontUy fuU of injured 
self-importance, La Brisarde was commenting, 
with grim humour, on the scène which had just 
taken place, and on Geneviève herself, whom she 
did not spare. To the surprise of Lise, she 
seemed more amused than affronted. She had 
an exhilarating sensé of victory ; and when 
Françoise retumed home, and came to her door 
to explain and apologise, she stopped her 
abruptly, but not angrily. 

" Enough, enough ; I know how it was ; I 
do not blâme you, child. But what is this 
Exhibition, of which that little fool spoke ? " 

" I only know what she told me. It is 
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organisée! by M. le Préfet at Dijon, and every- 
one who has anything to show — " 

" Yes, yes, I know ail that. Do the exhibitors 
hâve to pay anything ? " 

" I do not know, madame." 

" Are there any placards or notices about it 
put up on the Mairie, or on the walls ? " 

" I will bé sure to look the next time I 
go out." 

" Who is likely to know anything about it ? 
M. Jean, think you ? " 

" Yes, very likely, since the Maison Dubreuil 
exhibits." 

" What is the matter, child ? There are tears 
in your eyes." 

" Only I am very tired, and I hâve lost my 
best customer," said Françoise, feeling as if ail 
things were going against her. " Mademoiselle 
Dubreuil says I am not to work for her 
any more." 

" Is it so ? " There was a pause. Lise went 
up to her and kissed her hand. 
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" I am sorry for that, I really am, my girl," 
said La Brisarde, far less gruffly than she 
usually spoke to Françoise. " There is mighty 
little pleasure in working for such folks, 
yet one cannot do without them. So that 
is the way she shows her spite, is it, the 
little cat ! " 

And when Françoise and Lise were gone, 
she added to herself, " I was wrong in thinking 
that girl was like my daughter-in-law ; I used 
to fancy so, but I must hâve been mistaken. 
No, it is Mademoiselle Geneviève Dubreuil who 
resembles her." 

Of course, long before this time Lise had 
heard the real history of the lost lace, and could 
smile over it ; and some rumour of it had 
reached Françoise too, though she never knew 
half the suffering which it had brought upon 
her little sister. Had she done so, she would 
hâve found it hard thoroughly to forgive La 
Brisarde. Lise kept her other secret too, 
working continually in every moment which 
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she could call her own, and drinking in ail the 
instructions of La Brisarde unweariedly ; and 
her teacher grew passionately interested in her 
progress, and, brooding secretly over what 
Mademoiselle Dubreuil had said, revolved 
5chemes for the benefit of Lise which went far 
beyond merely procuring her eniployment from 
the Maison -Uchard, for which she herself 
worked. Producing such an elaborate and 
-délicate fabric as needle lace is such slow work 
that with ail the industry shown by Lise she 
could not possibly make large quantities ; and 
besides, she had still much to learn, notwith- 
5tanding ail that diligent previous practice, 
without which she could not hâve made Point 
d'Argentan at ail, for only fingers trained by 
years of practice can even produce the réseau^ 
which is its foundation. 

"Those women whom that imbécile De 
Mailly brought together to try to make Point 
d'Argentan could not so much as construct 
the foundation," La Brisarde would say to 
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Lise, with contemptuous triumph. " Elles^ 
bâtardisaient les fondsJ' 

Her interest in Lise seemed to hâve poured 
new life into her. She looked years younger ; 
she smiled sometimes, and her voice had a 
softer tone. 

" Thou wilt be a rîch woman one day," she 
would say ; " as I hâve said before, she wha 
knows how to make the true old Point 
d'Argentan is as lucky as if she otV^ned a 
gold mine." 

And Lise would answer, with a happy little 
laugh, " Yes, I am laying up my sister's dowry." 

But it was slow work. In the days when the 
clan of Mabileaus mustered strong, the labour 
had been divided among many hands, and even 
when they were reduced in number, there had 
for a long time still been four to work togethen 
Then the grandmother died ; the mother's eyes 
began to fail, until she could no longer use 
them for lace-work ; the sister married, and 
ceased to spin flaxen thread for the rest, and 
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her children were boys, and so at last only La 
Brisarde remained to carry on the old traditions. 

It would take a very long while for Lise to 
produce any large pièce of Point. She knew 
this beforehand, but she was hardly prepared 
for the actual slowness of her progress. She 
grew more and more absorbed in her occupa- 
tion, thinking of it even when not actually at 
work, and unconscious that she had not spoken 
a Word for half an hour at a time when alone 
with Françoise. She looked as if she had some 
happy treasure hidden away in her heart ; 
there was a sweet light in her eyes, and a tinge 
of colour in the lips and cheeks which had been 
so pale. 

Françoise was glad to see the change ; yet^ 
even while rejoicing to see Lise cheerful, she 
could not but inwardly wonder how it could be, 
and feel the more lonely, kept in the dark as 
she was by La Brisarde's express désire. 
Guessing nothing, she felt the time drag on 
very heavily, and thought that " life was full of 
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weary days." She only saw Jean by chance. 
Certainly the chances were not unfrequent, for 
the town was small, and he lost no opportunity 
of conveying to her his unaltered affection, even 
if but by a look or a few words ; but there was 
always the fear lest their innocent meetings 
should be espied and reported by some meddle- 
some acquaintance to Mère Jérôme, who would 
be only too ready to suppose that Françoise had 
broken her promise. 

They seemed as far, or farther than ever from 
any happy way out of their difficulties. Jean 
steadfastly refused to marry any heiress, 
freckled or not, and Mère Jérôme continued 
to assert loudly that he might wait a hundred 
years before he got her consent to marry 
Françoise Millet. It was not a happy state of 
things. The only gleam of comfort which she 
had was in happening to meet old Père Jérôme, 
who, after a careful look ail round, to make 
sure that there were no eavesdroppers, came 
up and said, patting her on the shoulder, " The 
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lad has told me ail about it, my girl, and if it 
only depended on me — But there, we must 
not go against the mother ; you are both 
young, and can wait. Keep up your heart/* 
And then he hurried guiltily away, with a 
hasty glance round him. 

Françoise wondered what had brought him 
into Louville, where he seldom or never came, 
leaving ail the marketing or bargaining to his 
wife : and after a good deal of reflection, she 
almost believed he had made the effort on 
purpose to see her, though he had not had 
courage actually to go to Maison Crèvecœur. 
She was greatly touched, and very grateful, 
for she knew how little disposed he was to 
go out of his habituai routine, and how much 
afraid he must be of Mère Jérôme discovering 
such an act of insubordination. 

Lise was delighted to see her look some- 
thing like her old blithe self for some time 
after this ; but by-and-bye the heart-sickness 
returned, ail the stronger for its temporary 
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exile, and the old saddened look came back 
too, though she made a brave struggle against 
the pain and down-heartedness which haunted 
her. She sometimes thought that if she had 
been the only sufferer — if Jean had not been 
unhappy too — things would hâve been easier 
to her : in which she was, however, very much 
mistaken. 

The loss of so good and important a 
eustomer as Mademoiselle Dubreuil had also 
very much distressed Françoise. Just when it 
was ail-important to her to form a good 
clientèle^ to hâve thus displeased and lost so 
great a personage as was Geneviève in her 
little world boded ill indeed. To affront a 
customer of such mark probably meant the 
loss of others who would otherwise hâve 
employed her. Mademoiselle Dubreuil would 
not scruple to say hard things of her, and 
dissuade her friends from having her to theîr 
houses. She would not know how much 
injury she was doîng her, for she could not 
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possibly measure the difficulty of her struggle 
to earn her bread ; the harm would not be 
exactly intentional, but it would be none the 
less serious for that. Françoise had heard 
her speak of people who had offended her, 
and knew what a bitter tongue she had. It 
was a great trouble to poor Françoise, and 
work just then was unusually slack. Madame 
Boulard had never been well pleased with 
her since she had obtained Geneviève's 
patronage, and now, when she went to ask 
for employaient, she was told that there was 
no work for an extra hand, and given to 
understand that Madame Boulard had been 
sharply rebuked for having recommended so 
undesirable a joung person. 

" When Israël is among the brick-kilns, 
then comes Moses," says an old Jewish Pro- 
verb, quite as true in individual lives as in 
that of a nation. In Françoise's case he 
came in the shape of Mademoiselle Lucie 
de Coigny. Returning, sad and out of heart. 
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from her unsuccessful visit to Madame Boulard^ 
she found Lise awaiting her, ail eagemess^ 
with a pièce of news on her lips. 

" Oh, sister," she began breathlessly, " are 
you goiiig to work at Madame Boulard*s to« 
morrow ? *' 

" No ; she says she has nothing for me to 
do," said Françoise sorrowfully. 

" That is right ; I am so glad ! " was the 
unexpected answer of Lise. 

" Glad ! " Françoise looked at her, unable 
to believe her ears ; but the expression on 
the face of her little sister entîrely corres- 
ponded to her words. 

" I do not see what there is to be glad 
about," said Françoise, almost pettishly; and 
Lise was at once sobered by the unwonted 
tone. 

"Poor Françoise, how tired you are," she 
said tenderly, " and yet you must go out 
again ; and ît is a long walk, too, to the other 
sîde of the town, but I do not thînk you 
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wîU mind, when you hear who wants to 
speak to you about some work. Guess — 
but no, you are too tired, and you would 
never guess, I am sure — Madame de Coigny!*' 

"Madame de Coigny!" exclaimed Françoise, 
flushing rosy red with surprise and joy. 
" Are you sure ? " 

" Quite, quite sure. Such a nice bonne 
came to see if you were at home. She said 
Mademoiselle Lucie had wanted for a long 
time to hâve you ; she liked you so much — 
not only your work, you see, but you your- 
self — only you had so much to do that she 
thought it was of no use trying to get you, 
until Mademoiselle Dubreuil told her you no 
longer worked for her. And then she got 
Madame de Coigny to send at once." 

" Oh," said Françoise, and tears came into her 
eyes, while a deep breath of silent thanksgiving 
went up from the very bottom of her heart. 

"Is ît not beautiful how it has ail turned 
out?" continued Lise, radiant with pleasure. 

M 
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'■ If that Mademoiselle Dubreuil had not quar- 

« 

relied with you for nothing, you would not hâve 
got this to do, and if Madame Boulard had 
wanted you, then you would not hâve been free 
to go to-morrow." 

" Ycs, I know. Oh ! Lise, it has corne just 
when I did so want a little comfort." 

" Poor little sister ! " said Lise, stroking her 
cheek sympathetically. 

"And now I must go at once. I am sorry 
to leave you ail alone again. Lise." 

" I do not mind. I shall hear ail about what 
you hâve seen and done when you corne home.'* 

" I am so glad this has come just now," re- 
peated Françoise, as she went out again. 

" And so am I — for us both," said Lise ; 
adding to herself, "for however much La 
Brisarde exacts it, I really do not think I could 
hâve gone on keeping my Françoise in the 
dark, and not telling her a single word of my 
secret, if she had gone on looking as she has 
been doing of late." 
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It was not so very long after ail before 
Françoise returned, looking a great deal fresher, 
and less tired than she had donc when she came 
in from seeing Madame Boulard, and she was as 
eager to relate as Lise could be to hear. 

"Oh, Lise, they are as nice — Monsieur and 
Madame de Coigny I mean — as Mademoiselle 
Lucie herself. You know I hâve seen her once 
or twice at the Maison Dubreuil, and she always 
spoke to me so kindly. And her mother is just 
like her. She was playing on the piano, and 
Mademoiselle Lucie was singing when I was 
shown in, and M. de Coigny was listening. Such 
a. pretty little room ! AU the furnîture with 
white covers, and pretty curtains to the Windows 
and some books on shelves. It looked as if they 
ail lived in it constantly, and were happy there." 

" It is not so grand then^ like the Dubreuil 
saloon?" asked Lise, who knew ail about the 
houses where her sister worked. 

" Not in the least ; it is différent because the 
people are différent They treated me so cour- 
ir 2 
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teously, not familiarly, and not proudly, not as 
if they would be like one*s equal one day, and a 
hundred miles above one the next." 

" I know," saîd Lise, nodding sagaciously. 

" It was as if of course they were courteous, 
because they never could be anything else. 
And I am to go there to-morrow, and the next 
day ; on Thursday I am engaged, you know, but 
on Friday they want me again. And Madame 
de Coigny and Mademoiselle Lucie knew ex- 
exactly what they wished, and were so easy to 
please, it was delightful to take their directions ! '^ 

Françoise had not talked so much, or looked 
so happy for a long while. The visit to thèse 
charming people served them for a topic of 
conversation until they fell asleep. 

The next day Françoise had more to tell and 
Lise to hear. 

" Imagine, Lise," she exclaimed, as soon as 
she returned in the evening, "when I arrived, 
Mademoiselle Lucie brought me a basin of 
café au lait, and a roll ; she said her mother 
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thought I did not look strong." (In fact, M. de 
Coigny had observed to his wife the evenîng 
before, "That poor girl looks half starved.") 
^*And when Madame came in, and I thanked 
her, she smiled, and said it was for her advan- 
tage that I should eat a good breakfast, for I 
should work ail the better for it. She is so 
sweet, Lise ! " 

" I am sure thèse people are not rich/' ob- 
served Lise. 

" What makes you say that ? " 
" Rich people do not think of little kindnesses 
like that." 

" I don't know," said Françoise, considering. 
" Perhaps. But I think there is more in it than 
that. And then another thing I want to tell 
you. I made sure they would want to know 
the rights of my getting no more work at 
Maison Dubreuil, but no, they did not ask a 
single question about it" 

" Of course they would know you could not 
be to blâme." 
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" I do not know that," saîd Françoise, smiling. 
" I fancy it is not their way to talk about other 
people, except out of kindness. They never 
spoke of anyone in ail Louville, the whole time 
I was there. But Mademoiselle Lucie asked 
me if I had any brothers or sisters, and 
then, of course, I told her about you, and 
she listened as if she cared to hear, and 
Madame de Coigny asked if you could get 
as far as her house." 

" Oh, Françoise ! " exclaimed Lise, flushing 
to her temples. 

" Do you think you could ? I never thought 
you would wish it ; you are so shy about going 
out, my little Lise." 

"Yes," answered Lise, sighing; but the 
strong craving for some change of scène which 
she sometimes felt, came irresistibly upon her. 
" But thèse are such kind people ! If only I 
had Jean now to help me — " 

** Ah ! " said Françoise, and she sighed toc, 
but soon continued cheerfully, " vve must see if 
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it can be managed. How you would enjoy it ! 
And perhaps by then Mademoiselle Lucie will 
hâve settled on what she shall paint for the 
Exhibition — she cannot quite make up her 
mind. Her father. ad vises her to hâve a narrow 
panel, with flowers upon it, but she cannot 
make a design which satisfies her." 

" I know what I should do in her place/' 
said Lise, that touch of créative art which 
existed in her responding at once to the 
occasion. 

" Do you ? What, then ? " laughed Françoise. 
" Why, you hâve never seen anything of the 
kind." 

" Is that any reason why I should not 
imagine it ? I would hâve tall reeds with 
brown heads, and feathery tops behind, and a 
little nest built in them, and a bird clinging to 
one by its claws, and below, clear water, and 
lilies with broad leaves. And perhaps a frog 
on a stone, but I am not sure of that," added 
Lise, after an instantes pause. 
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" Why, where can you ever hâve seen 
anything like that ? " asked her sister, in 
amazement. 

" Françoise ! You saw it yourself ; you 
cannot hâve forgotten. Philippe showed it to 
us both." 

" Did he ? Are you sure ? " 

" Perfectly. You and Jean were a long time 
coming, and I. . . Ah, I see now, you were 
looking at something else ail the time, I 
suppose — some one else, I mean — " 

" Tais-toi ! " answered Françoise, laughing 
and blushing. " I wish I could get some of 
those reeds for Mademoiselle Lucie.*' 

" Perhaps you may see Jean one of thèse 
days, and then you could ask him." 

" I believe I ought not to let him speak to 
me atall,"said Françoise, sadly. 

But ail the same, she did get the reeds, and 
carried them to Madame de Coigny, describing 
to her Lise*s idea for a panel, though with a 
modest apology for venturing to suggest it. 
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Lucie smiled, and accepted the bullrushes and 
feathery-plumed reeds, and praiscd their beauty, 
and Françoise felt that her little offering had 
been received in the same spirit in which she 
had brought it. 



CHAPTER X. 

** And Hope enchanted smiled and waved her golden hair." — 

Collins. 

^TT^HE first Great Exhibition had taken place 
in England, and by its entire and remark- 
able success had justified the prévision of the 
sagacious and large-minded Prince who had 
first conceived the idea of it, and scattered ail 
the gloomy fears and forebodings which so new 
and vast a plan had aroused in timid minds. 

Although Paris had not yet followed suit, it 
was évident that sooner or later she would, and 
already there was a great stir in France, and 
hère and there an energetic Préfet organised or 
forwarded some small local Exhibition for the 
encouragement of trade and art ; and such 
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efforts were known to be approved by the Third 
Napoléon, then on the throne, and paying great 
attention to the resources and commerce of 
France. 

As Geneviève Dubreuil had said, such an 
Exhibition was about to be held in the 
old capital of Burgundy, and several of the 
rooms in the fine building, once the palace 
of its dukes, when Burgundy had dukes, were 
to be devoted to this purpose. Jean kncw ail 
about it as soon as anyone, and took the 
greatest interest in it, exciting a lively wish in 
the breast of his brother Philippe to go and 
see the wonderful sight as, soon as the tickets 
became reasonably cheap, a wish which seemed 
but little likely to be gratified, since as soon 
as she had heard of it Mère Jérôme took the 
Exhibition en grippe^ and would hear nothing 
about it ; why or wherefore no one could 
imagine, except that it was somethîng new, 
and therefore unimaginable to her. Probably 
she thought it got up expressly for the glori- 
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fication of that chocolaté manufactory of which 
she was jealous. There was no little stir in 
ail the neighbouring district ; those who had 
anything to show, and those who had organised 
the Exhibiton, were alike full of excitement, 
the more that it had been intimated that the 
plan had been fuUy approved at Paris. The 
Emperor was desirous to encourage and stimu- 
late the manufactures of France, and a Préfet 
who entered intelligently into his views was 
likely to hâve a successful career open before 
him. Louville, like ail the other towns within 
distance, shared in the excitement ; it had, 
indeed, but little to show, but there was every 
hope that the chocolaté, in whose manufacture 
Jean had a hand, would confer distinction on 
the place by winning a medal. The company 
which manufactured it were quite alive to the 
advantage this would be to them, and very 
gênerai interest was felt in the matter, Françoise 
thought a great deal about it, and secretly 
calculated whether such extravagance would be 
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possible as to go over to Dijon with Lise, third 
class, and see the Exhibition. But it was too 
costly a pleasure. No amount of saving and 
sparing would justify it. " If we only could!" 
she said, sighing, and Lise could only reply> 
" I wish we could ! " Sîie said so once to La 
Brisarde, but only got snubbed for her pains, 
and told to mind her work ; but then, as if 
struck with a sudden thought, the old woman 
said abruptly : " If you are a good girl, and 
get this lace done by the end of next week> 
perhaps it may be managed, You will deserve 
a treat by then." 

" Oh, but I should not care to go without 
Françoise." 

. " Well, well, I suppose she must go too. 
Do not ask questions, child, but get on 
with your lace. Stay, stay, what are you 
about ? Lay those stitches straighter — 
straighter, I say." 

She drove Lise hard that week, and the 
chîld felt very weary sometimes, and as if she 
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longed to leave off working for a day or two ; 
but she would not seem ungrateful, though 
she could not understand La Brisarde's feverish 
anxiety that a certain quantity of lace should 
be completed by a givçn day. La Brisarde saw 
that she could hardly continue her constant 
application, and yet she urged her on. Françoise 
noticed her tired eyes, and asked inconvénient 
questions, and Lise hardly knew what to say. 
But the days went on, and at last the quantity 
of lace required was done. La Brisarde con- 
templated it with indescribable satisfaction and 
pride. 

" Now leave it to me, and think no more 
about it," she said, and Lise gladly obeyed. 
She heard the old woman go out, and by-and- 
bye return, and shut Jierself up ; and then later 
go out again with a small parcel ; and later 
still, Françoise coming in from her day's work 
said, laughingly — 

" Lise, you are in our neighbour's secrets ; 
what is she going to exhibit?" 
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A sudden. idea darted into the mind of Lise. 
She turned hot and cold as she asked, " What 
can make you ask such a thing?" 

" Why, she has been getting ail the papers 
about the rules for exhibiting, and she went 
to Jean's lodgings ; I met him just now," 
Françoise added, blushing — " and made him 
tell her ail he could about sending articles to 
the Exhibition ; it is very strange ! " 

And then she thought no more about it, 
but she had made Lise's heart beat very fast. 
La Brisarde, however, said nothing, and she 
dared not ask any questions, not even whether 
there really were any hopes of going to Dijon 
by-and-bye when the entrance tickets to the 
Exhibition were cheaper than on the opening 
day. It was to open on the first ofjune, and 
the last day of May had come before La Brisarde 
seemed to recoUect that anything had passed on 
the subject. Then she spoke, and to the pur- 
pose. She came across to the sisters' room, 
and standing in the doorway said : " Lise, I am 
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going to Dijon to-morrow, and I shall take you. 
Your sister can corne, too." 

"To-morrow! Thefirstday? But, madame — " 
began both girls. 

" I know, I know. The tickets are my affair, 
and the railway too. I hâve asked M. Jean to 
fetch us in a fiacre ; the child will be tired 
enough, I warrant, before the day's end, without 
trying to walk to the station. We can dîne 
at Dijon. Mind you are ready by half-past 
nine. Do you understand ?" 

And abruptly stopping ail thanks, she hurried 
back to her room, and locked the door. 

The sisters were in a state of excitement 
and delight, which left them hardly able to 
sleep. Such an event as a railway joumey 
alone would hâve seemed almost too great a 
pleasure, and added to this was the prospect 
of seeîng Dijon, a real large town, and the 
much talked of, much thought of. Exhibition. 

Each sister, too, had another unspoken 
thought. Françoise would see Jean ; nay, he 
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might be, surely would be going, too, for the 
upper employés in the manufactory were ail 
to be présent at the opening. She would 
perhaps hâve an hour or more near, if not 
with him, and no one could blâme her for it ; 
and Lise had a hope, a fear, an expectation she 
hardly knew of what, but surely this journey, 
this extraordinary, reckless expenditure on the 
part of La Brisarde, must mean something 
very unusual. 

Reckless, however, as La Brisarde might 
seem, it never occurred to her that they could 
travel except third class, and as the train which 
reached Dijon in time for the opening of the 
Exhibition, and its speeches and cérémonies, and 
ail the delays and bustle connected with it, had 
no third class carriages, they reached the city 
after ail this was over, having been shunted for 
a considérable time to let the grander folk pass. 

None of them cared for this, however ; La 
Brisarde was in a white-heat of expectation, 
which infected Lise, but travelling by rail was 

N 
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so solemn and mysterious an affair, that no 
delay or difficulty could surprise them. Jean 
might hâve gone with his fellow clerks, but he 
preferred to escort the party from Maison 
Crèvecœur, even though he missed the opening 
cérémonies ; and he carried Lise down-stairs, 
and helped her into the fiacre^ and La Brisarde 
next, and then Françoise, though she certainly 
could very well hâve got in without his help ; 
and then La Brisarde discovered that she had 
left her spectacles in her room, and he had to 
run up ail the stairs again to find them, while 
she sat aghast to think what it would hâve been 
had she discovered the lack of them too late — 
when they were in the train perhaps, or in the 
very Exhibition itself ! 

A moment later Françoise had cause to 
congratulate herself on Jean's absence, for his 
mother drove by in her market cart, laden with 
butter, salad, carrots, and cabbages, freshly 
plucked and washed, and laid in wicker baskets, 
and a store of new-laid eggs, carefully packed 
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between layers of hay. Philippe was leading 
the horse, while Mère Jérôme sat with her 
ser/ant beside her in the cart, each with a 
basket on her lap. 

At the sight of this party in the fiacre^ her 
eyes opened wide with wonder. "And where 
are you going to in such grand style ? " she 
exclaimed, disdainfuUy, addressing herself to 
La Brisarde, and studiously ignoring Françoise 
and Lise. 

"To Dijon? Whatfor?" 

" Why, to see the Exhibition to be sure." 

"To see. . . . the . . . Exhibition !' 
No words could describe the angry incredulity 
in her voice. " You ! The world is upside 
down. Go on, Philippe ! Do you think I am 
going to stop hère ail day ? A pack of fools ! " 
she added, very audibly, as the cart went on, 
Philippe smiling to himself. 

The meeting threw a shadow over Françoîse's 
enjoyment for a while. She felt as if she must 
be doing wrong, and yet she had not known 

N 2 
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Jean would go with them ; it had been a great 
surprise to leam ît, and after ail Père Jérôme 
was on their side. She could not help being 
very happy, and it was so good to feel happy. 
She was so weary of being sad and anxious. 
She and Jean were together for a day ; nothing 
could spoil that 

They reached the station, and Jean got their 
tickets, and after being penned up for awhile in 
a third class vvaiting-room, under lock and key, 
as is the manner of French railway stations, the 
door was flung open, and they could hasten to 
take their seats. The hurried rush for places 
had left Lise breathless, and the length of the 
train, the shriek and start forward of the engine, 
almost terrified her, but Jean was there, and 
took it ail as a matter of course, and he had 
travelled and knew ail about such things, so she 
took courage and smiled at her fears. A 
railway joumey was as new to La Brisarde as to 
Lise, but she was in a silent, white-heat excite- 
ment, upright and grim, and her unspoken 
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feeling communicated itself to Lise, who sat 
equally silent, looking out of the window of the 
railway carriage, hardly seeing any of the 
innumerable things which at another time would 
hâve filled her with wonder and delight. The 
silence of the two others was however made up 
for by Jean and Françoise, who laughed, and 
talked, and amused themselves, like two children 
who hâve an unexpected holiday. 

Although, as Mademoiselle Dubreuil had said, 
only sélect visitors — in other words, those who 
could pay for somewhat expensive tickets, and 
exhibitors with a pass, were able to visit the 
Exhibition on the first day, a great many took 
advantage of the cheaper fares issued for certain 
trains to make the excursion, and visit Dijon, 
and take a holiday. The carriage in which 
Jean had deposited his party was full of such 
travellers, smoking, chattering, eating sausages 
and apples; children who would not sit still, 
and no sooner were in one place but they 
wanted immediately to be in another; and 
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mothers delighted with their troublesome off- 
spring ; fathers good-natured and laughing ; 
" trippers " in their gayest and pleasantest 
aspect. The sun shone upon green fields and 
quiet streams ; houses, trees, fences, ail seemed 
rushing by ; whenever the train stopped the 
buzz and hum of cheerful voices in other 
carriages made itself heard ; fresh pleasure 
seekers crowded in ; guards ran up and down ; 
the whistle was sounded, the train rushed on 
and snorted, and the voices were drowned 
until the next pause. During the long period, 
while they were shunted to let an express 
train pass, La Brisarde waited with grim 
patience, taking everything as a necessary 
part of this unknown and mysterious way of 
getting from one place to another. Jean, 
who had known how long they would be on 
the road, produced rolls and chocolaté and 
a bottle of vin ordinaire^ and insisted on 
Lise's making something of a meal with a 
brotherly, tender domineering, which won for 
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him a very loving look from Françoise. 
Lise ate out of obédience, but she had corne 
to a pitch of suspense and anxiety bordering 
on pain. They thought she was tired, and 
made her as comfortable as they could ; and 
every one was very kind to the crippled girl. 
Before they reached Dijon, ail the fellow- 
travellers were on confidential terms, and had 
explained where they were going, and knew 
a great deal about each other. Çven La 
Brisarde had relaxed a little, and smiled 
now and then in the irrésistible holiday atmo- 
sphère of gay good humour. 

There was a stk* and bustle at the Dijon 
railway station quite overpowering to Lise, 
who had never until that day seen a railroad 
or a station at ail, not even the quiet little 
^' gare'' at Louville. Everybody who meant 
to stop there tumbled out of the train ; guairds 
and porters gave peremptory orders, and 
there is no guard or porter more peremptory 
and uncourteous than the French one. Un- 
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accustomcd travellers got hopelessly bewil- 
dered ; engines puffed and screamed, and 
trains thundered in and out of the station. 
Françoise was filled with admiration and 
pride by the composure with which Jean 
conducted himself, and his good-humoured 
indifférence to ail the hustling and bustling 
which he encountered. A young Englishman 
wouid hâve probably felt very awkward and 
embarrassed if he had had to serve as escort 
to a lame child, and an old woman in such 
a remarkable cap as La Brisarde wore, for 
she clung to her peculiar Argentan costume, 
but Jean was not a whit bashful about it, 
and thoroughly enjoyed being captain of 
his little party. When La Brisarde asked 
grimly what his fellow clerks would say if 
they met him tied to an old woman, he 
replied gaily, that they would think he had 
a very good-looking old grandmother, and 
La Brisarde smiled a little, not at ail 
displeased, for she had been a handsome 
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woman; and was not unwilling to bè re- 
minded of it. 

" Flatterer ! go ! " she said, threatening 
him with her forefinger. " And you will no 
doubt say that Françoise hère is your sister?*' 

Both laughed, but the look which they 
exchanged was so full of love and longing 
that she was touched, and said encouragingly : 
^*Well, well, the good time may be nearer 
than you think." 

Lise involuntarily squeezed her hand, and 
they went out of the station, past the open 
place where soldiers were being drilled. " Une 
« . . densse . . . une . . . densse . 
. . halte ! " rang out as they went by, into 
the streets with their shops and houses with 
their quaint tourelles^ and at last up to the 
fine old Ducal palace, now partly occupied 
by a muséum and a picture gallery, and 
partly by civic offices. They were at their 
goal ; hère was the Exhibition at last ! Lise 
looked breathlessly at La Brisarde, and saw 
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the glow of eagemess and expectation in her 
eyes. Yes, she was sure now that this was 
no mère pleasure excursion ; it concemed La 
Brisarde, herself, Jean, and Françoise, she 
hardly knew how or why, for much of the 
arrangements connected with the Exhibition 
were altogether unknown and mysterious to 
her, but that it did vitally concern them she 
felt convinced. Whatever the mystery was, 
for good or ill, it would be revealed to her 
when she entered the palace. Many and 
. many an anxious heart had passed into it 
in days both ancient and modem, but perhaps 
none ever beat faster with troubled hope and 
fear, none assuredly more unselfish and loving 
than that of the little crippled girl who 
could hardly summon courage to go on when 
at length she found herself bcfore the open 
doorway. 



CHAPTER XI. 

**A good deed is never lost." — Frovet^b. 

A STREAM of people were pouring in 
and out of the Ducal palace, whose 
size and stateliness amazed Françoise. Jean 
had a pass-ticket, like two or three more of 
the chief clerks in his factory, and she felt 
as if this reflected honour on ail the party, 
but La Brisarde paid for hers and those of 
the sisters, with the same astonishing reck- 
lessness of expense which had marked her 
conduct ail day, and they entered between 
an avenue of rare and beautiful plants lent 
by the Botanic Garden, and flowers sent from 
many other places. The air was fuU of the 
perfume of early roses ; Lise thought she 
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was in fairy land. They passed the salle des 
gardes^ where the effigies of Jean sans Peur 
and Philippe le Hardi lie on their stately 
tombs, with hardly a glanée ; nor did the 
paintings on the walls gain more attention ; 
they had not corne there to see ducal monu- 
ments or pictures, but, as Françoise and Jean 
considered, to see whether Louville chocolaté 
had had its due meed of honour at the 
hands of the judges. La Brisarde and Lise 
had their own thoughts, but neither spoke 
them. Jean hurried them past the machinery 
department — who cared about machinery ? 
though indeed a goodly number of the men 
présent seemed to find this room much more 
interesting than the modem textures, the 
ribbons, the embroidery, which filled another 
room with bright and exquisitely arranged 
colours, or even that where local confec- 
tionery, bon-bons, chocolaté and nonnettes de 
Dijotiy and the like were shown. It was 
hère, however, that Jean's interest centred. 
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and he eagerly pointed out a pile of artistîc 
chocolaté, built up with great dexterity, into 
a great pile of bars, and hearts, and eggs, 
and ail manner of fanciful designs, crowned 
by a giant acorn. 

" Honourable mention,'' w'as marked upon 
it. Jean's face fell prodigiously, it was far 
from ail he had hoped and counted on, and 
the disappointment was keen. One or two 
of his friends espied him and came up, and an 
eager and indignant discussion arose, very 
interesting to them and to Françoise, but 
which tried the patience of La Brisarde sorely. 

" Come, girls," she exclaimed at last, " we hâve 
not come hère to listen to thèse messieurs talk- 
îng chocolaté Menier, and chocolaté Dubreuil, 
and chocolaté no one knows what. Let us see 
what there is further on. You can follow us 
when you hâve finîshed your discussion, M. 
Jean." 

Jean was so much concemed and occupîed 
that he let them go on without him, and they 
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proceeded, theîr progress much sk)wer now, for 
they had reached a part of the Exhibition much 
more interesting to the gênerai public than any 
where they had yet been ; and the crowd was 
thick round the spécimens of painting on china 
and wood shown in this department Involun- 
tarily Françoise stopped, resisting the eéigemess 
of La Brisarde to proceed. 

" Oh, I must see if Mdlle. de Coigny's panel 
is hère," she cried, standing still, and looking 
around her. Lise stopped too. The number of 
articles bewildered them, and La Brisarde was 
growing angry at the delay. 

" What does the silly thing matter ? " she was 
beginning, when Lise gave a little cry of joy, 
pointing to a spot which had escaped their 
notice, or been masked by a party of sightseers. 
"There! there! O Françoise! is it not the 
•very place?" 

" She has done it just as you said ! I never 
knew she meant to do that," exclaîmed Fran- 
çoise, joyously* " The reeds, and the water, and 
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ail, Madame ; and it has a second prize! How 
glad I am. You hâve brought her good luck, 
Lise ! " 

Lise looked up at La Brisarde. It seemed to 
her a good omen. 

" There they are ! Oh, look. Lise. How 
happy she looks, and Monsieur and Madame 
de Coigny, too. I am so glad you will see her, 
and know what she and her mother are like ! " 

Lucie de Coigny heard the familiar voice and 
looked round. She smiled and came up to the 
little group. 

" Am I not fortunate ? " she said, " and papa 
and mamma are so delighted. You know they 
both df aw well, and I am so glad to hâve done 
something which does crédit to their teaching. 
And I owe my good luck a great deal to you, 
Françoise, and to your little sister. This is 
she, I am sure. I am glad you are both hère 
to-day." 

And with a kind nod and smile she returned 
to her parents. 
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" A real lady ! " said La Brisarde emphatically. 
" Now, girls, come, I say." 

The next room was so full of people that they 
could only make their way inch by inch, for 
hère were things particularly interesting to ail 
the ladies présent, and of which they could 
judge by more or less personal knowledge, and 
they were clustering thickly around the beautiful 
church vestments and altar-cloths, the délicate 
hand-embroîdered scarfs and ribbons, the elabo- 
rate collars and cuffs, miracles of exquisite work, 
done as often by men as by women ; and the 
spécimens of lace, though of this there was com- 
paratively little. 

Through ail the hum of voices they could hear 
one, not exactly loud, but of a peculiarly piercing 
timbre, exclaiming — " But I do not see my lace. 
There must be some mistake. Papa, you must 
înquire why my lace is not hère." 

"Hush, my angel," was the reply. "You 
know so many people hâve sent in articles for 
exhibition that — " 
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"But, papa, there must be some great mîstake; 
the stupîd people must hâve — " 

Just then every one made way a lîttle, for the 
Préfet himself came into the room with a little 
party of distinguished vîsitors, to whom he was 
doing the honours of the Exhibition with smiling 
fluency. He deserved ail the satisfaction which 
he could obtain, for he had had a terrible time of 
it in organising the Exhibition ; what with Legit- 
imists, who opposed it because it was the plan 
of a Bonàpartist ; Republicans, who joined with 
them for the nonce for the same reason ; secret 
opponents, who were jealous lest he should 
obtain favour at the Impérial Court, and indis- 
creet friends who supported him with imprudent 
zeal. 

But now the Exhibition had bpened, and was 
a success, and the great lady to whom he was 
especially devoting himself had come from Paris 
expressly to be présent at the opening, and 
patronizc the scheme by selecting some of the 
most beautiful articles sent in for the Empress, 
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who had honoured her and it by this com- 
mission, and there was every reason to believe 
that a highly favourable account of the whole 
affaîr would reach the Tuileries. 

Every one looked at this little party almost 
more than at the articles exhibited, and made 
way courteously. The Préfet had paused just as 
La Brisarde and the two girls came near, stand- 
ing before a case hidden for the moment from 
the public by the group now standing round it. 
He had called the attention of the Parisienne 
lady especially to something within this case, 
and she seemed to be speaking with great ani- 
mation. Until now she had submitted to be 
shown everything with courteous résignation, 
doing her duty to what she had come to inspect 
with secret ennui^ but now her interest was 
unmistakable, and the Préfet was smiling and 
looking as if this was just what he expected. 

" But this is strange," she exclaimed, stooping 
eagerly over the case, and scrutinising its con- 
tents, " very strange ! I cannot understand it 
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When I married, my mother gave me some 
lace like this — no great quantity, unhappily ; 
yet she regarded it as a precious wedding gift. 
She had inherited it, and declared ît was 
almost priceless, since it was no longer made, 
and most exquisite. Yet this is identical. I 
cannot be mistaken. See, madame," she added, 
turning to the wife of the Préfet, "you who 
are such a judge, what do you say to this ? Is 
it not Point d'Argentan ? true Point d'Argentan ? 
Are you sure it is modem, Monsieur le Préfet ?" 

Lise looked at La Brisarde, speechless, hardly 
able to stand. The old woman nodded triumph- 
antly, and went a little nearer to listen. 

" I assure you that it is modem, madame, and 
I am happy to hear the verdict of the best 
judges confirmed by yourself." 

" It is almost incredible ! " exclaîmed his 
wife, and ail the ladies stooped eagerly over 
the case, to see and examine more closely still. 

"Yes," said the Parisienne, "it must be so 
since you assure riie of it, monsieur; in any 

O 2 
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case, I must hâve it It is what I hâve wanted 
for years. You are so amiable, Monsieur le 
Préfet, I am sure you will find out for me 
where the person who makes it lives, so that 
I can give her an order. I wnll buy this, of 
course, but I désire also to hâve flounces of 
this lace." 

"In any other case I should say, that if it 
is possible it is already done ; if impossible, it 
shall be done," quoted the polite minister. 
"There will be no difficulty as to learning 
where the lace can be procured, but I believe 
that our town hopes to offer this handkerchief 
to her Majesty the Empress." 

It was a sudden happy thought which occurred 
to him on seeing how highly the Marquise 
esteemed the cambric web, with its deep lace 
trimming, which was exhibited in the case. 
He had thèse inspirations sometimes, and they 
had gone a long way in building up his fortune. 

The lady bit her lips. "Of course I can 
say nothing in that case," she answered ; " but,. 
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at least, you will learn as soon as possible 
where to find the lace-maker?" 

They passed on, while he assured her that 
her wishes should be at once attended to ; and 
a little curious crowd immediately closed round 
to see what it could be which had so greatly 
attracted the attention of Monsieur le Préfet's 
party. 

By a dexterous movement La Brisarde had 
got into the first rank, with Lise and Françoise. 
There it was, the cambric which she had 
procured and secretly trimmed with the lace 
made by Lise, marked with the ticket of the 
maker's name, and the value set upon it — 
" Lise Millet, Louville, 500 francs," and over it 
stood the déclaration of the jury, that it had 
won a first-class medal and the prize offered 
for the best spécimen of lace-making. 

"Lise?" Françoise exclaimed, " Oh, my little 
one! And you never told me !'' 

But Lise could not answer. 

The crowd instantly gave back, thinking that 
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a child was fainting, and Jean came running 
up just in time to help her to a bench near 
an open window, and to ask in alarm what 
had happened? Was it the heat? was she over- 
tired ? Françoise was too much agitated to 
explain, and La Brisarde too much occupied 
with Lise, but soon the colour came back to 
her lips ; she gladly drank the water that some 
one had run to the refreshment stall to fetch, 
full of kindly sympathy for the sickly lame 
child ; and looking up, with a thrill in her 
voice she said : " Mère Jérôme will not say I 
am nothing but a burden now. She will let 
you and Françoise marry one another, Jean." 
They spent several more hours in the ex- 
hibition, and saw a great deal, but ail felt 
somewhat as if in a dream, except La Brisarde 
to whom the success of Lise was no new idea, 
and who was as triumphant as she was happy. 
She had known that Lise would succeed, she 
said ; of course no one could doubt that ; but 
that the handkerchief should be disposed of at 
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once, offered by the town of Dijon as worthy 
of the Empress, that she candidly owned that^ 
she had not foreseen. She would like to hâve 
found the Préfet and presented Lise to him 
there and then, a suggestion which dismayed 
the modesty of ail her companions so much, 
that they by no means shared her disappoint- 
ment at not coming across him again, but they 
encountered Lucie de Coigny and her father 
and mother, and received such kind and cordial 
félicitations from them, as delighted ail the 
party. They too had seen the ticket and the 
award, and the success of the two girls seemed 
to jnake a bond between them. 

Jean was a happy fellow as he hastened late 
that evening to his home, bearing his great news 
thither — too happy to be vexed by his mother's 
obstinate incredulity. He knew that the success 
of Lise was a fact which no incredulity could 
alter, and that she would hâve in the end to 
believe it ; and he saw, too, how his silent father 
was gladdened by the news. 
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Obstinately as she tried to disbelieve Jean's 
information, the curiosity of Mère Jérôme was 
so keenly stimulated, that she could not hold 
out beyond the next market day ; and La 
Brisarde heard her clattering up those very 
stairs which she had vowed never again to 
mount, and looked out from her half open door 
unseen with a saturnine triumph. 

Mère Jérôme could not hâve come at a more 
apposite moment, for Lise had just received the 
officiai notice that when the Exhibition closed 
the town of Dijon desired to présent her hand- 
kerchief to the Empress Eugénie, as a spécimen 
of lace made in that district ; and at the same 
time she had had an order from the Marquise 
de Liminges for lace, on a scale which assured 
her of as much work as she could possibly get 
through in the next two years, at her own price. 
The price was fixed by La Brisarde, so it was 
not likely to be too low. Lise hardly dared ask 
such a sum, but La Brisarde was firm ; she 
rightly guessed that to the Marquise cost was 
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indiffèrent, so long as she could appear in lace 
that no one could hope to rival. Françoise, 
with much pains and care, was writing an 
answer to the order when Mère Jérôme ap- 
peared. She looked up, flushing rosy red, as 
she recognised the step. Lise smiled a happy 
little smile. 

"She has corne to ask you to marry Jean," 
she said. 

It had not quite corne to that : Mère Jérôme 
must first be convinced of the truth of what she 
had been told ; but she had to give in before the 
proofs lying on the table that the success of 
Lise was no dream, no invention to deceive her, 
and that far from being a burden, she was likely 
to prove a treasure to her family. She could 
not ask questions enough, or marvel sufficiently. 

That Françoise received her coldly and stiffly 
did not trouble her at ail. She felt that she had 
said nothing but what was true and reasonable 
on her former visit, and if the girl resented it, 
so mùch the worse for her sensé. Now things 
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were otherwise, and naturally she thought and 
acted accordingly. 

** I do not say but that Jean would hâve done 
better for himself if he had a-cted as his 
father and I wished," she said, as she took her 
leave; "but Marie Hollard is going to be 
married, and I do not altogether like what I 
hear of Fanchon, and since Lise seems on the 
way to keep herself, and something to spare 

. . . Five hundred francs for a handker- 
chief! I call it monstrous, downright wicked, 
I do ; a thing that will wear out — though, to be 
sure, in my young days, I recollect caps trimmed 
with lace worth as much, only they would hâve 
outlasted a dozen flimsy handkerchiefs. . . . 
I never had anything against yourself, god- 
daughter, as you know ; and, I suppose, sooner 
or later, since you and that imbécile of mine are 
set upon it, why you had better marry." 

Françoise knew it was meant as a gracious 
consent, and she did not quarrel with the form 
of it; but she could hardly muster any cordiality 
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for one who had once hurt Lise so much — she 
had never guessed how much, until happîness 
had unlocked her little sister's heart, and made 
it possible to speak of what she had felt. Lise 
had suffered cruelly ; she shrank even now when 
she thought of that time, but she felt deep in 
her heart that thelesson which she had learned 
in St. Loup made up for ail that sharp pain. 
Françoise naturally could not feel the same. 
She yet keenly resented what Lise must hâve 
endured. La Brisarde had atoned for her share, 
but as for Mère Jérôme, although Jean was her 
son, Françoise could not be friendly. By-and- 
bye, perhaps, when it was a duty, but not yet. 

There was nothing to delay the wedding when 
the necessary formalities, neither few nor small, 
had been gone through. By the autumn, Fran- 
çoise was mistress of a little house near the 
factory where her husband worked, the happiest 
of young wives, and Lise was with her. The 
fourth floor in Maison Crèvecœur returned to 
its former stillness before the sisters came to 
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disturb La Brisarde, and she was its sole occu- 
pant. Lise had been very sorry to leave her, 
and implored her to come often to see her, but 
La Brisarde was too unsociable to willingly face 
her fellow créatures unless moved by some 
unusual excitement, and she did not like Fran- 
çoise well enough to visit her frcquently. She 
felt very desolate, very old, and would sit some- 
times for an hour at a time with her hands, 
formerly so busy, lying in her lap. She had 
given away her secret, and lost Lise by it. It 
had made the girl happy, but there was nothing 
and no one to care for, and life was very 
dreary. So she sat some. six months after that 
mémorable journey to Dijon, while the short 
winter day faded, and the wind shook the 
casement dismally. 

A man's step on the stairs made her start. No 

one ever came up there, except the agent from 

Maison Uchard, and it was not his due time 

— no one else ever wanted La Brisarde. Per- 

' haps it was a new lodger, who would come to 
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share the first floor and disturb her, and she 
felt angered by the thought. There was a knock^ 
and the door opened ; a man's figure stood in 
the room, hesitating whether to advance. 

" Does Madame Brisarde live hère ?" he began. 

La Brisarde rose up, trembling, and peering 
through the dusk. 

"Monsieur," she began, in doubtful, uneasy 
accents. 

The stranger made a step forward. ^^ Ma 
mère, do you not know me?" he said. 

"Ah, holy Virgin!" cried the old woman, 
falling on his breast ; "it is my Marius!" 

The shock of émotion was very great, but 
she was too wiry and vigorous in her old âge 
to be harmed by it. She must know ail about 
his return. Why had he not written for so 
long? Was he alone? There was an eager, 
jealous ring in her voice as she asked this. 

" Yes, quite alone," he answered, dropping 
his own sadly ; and he had not heard from her 
for several years, though he had written to her. 
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" I never had thy letters. Ah, and thou 
did'st Write? Thou did'st write, like my 
good son, but I never got them ; no, and I 
thought— " 

" Surely not that your only son had forgotten 
you ! Yes, I wrote, but I was in parts where 
letters might easily go astray. Yet I wrote, 
too, to the Curé of St. Loup, to ask if you 
were still hère ; but doubtless that letter, too, 
miscarried, for no answer ever came, and I lost 
ail hope that my mother was still alive. After 
I lost my poor wife, I travelled long in wild 
parts of South America — " 

" Ah, Louise, thy wife, is then dead ? " 

There was a pause, and she then added 
anxiously — 

" And Barbe, my grandchild ? Marius, I 
know not what thou wilt say, for I hâve taught 
my trade to a girl not of our family. It should 
hâve been Barbe's dowry, but" — She spoke 
apologetically and humbly. 

"Do not trouble yourself, little mother," he 
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answered, smiling, " she does not need it. She 
has married a rich merchant, and can buy as 
much lace as she likes." 

" Not Point d'Argentan," said La Brisarde, 
with a touch of indignation ; but she was 
greatly relieved to find that her son was not 
dîspleased at her having revealed the mystery 
of Bride Picotée. She had always had an uneasy 
dread that he would some day call her to 
account for what she still felt was a kind of 
treason. She felt that he ought to hâve blamed 
her, had he valued as he should the heirloom 
secret of the Mabileau family : but then he was 
only a man, and so perhaps could not be 
expected duly to appreciate it ; and Louise 
and her ideas had no doubt a little infected him. 
Not that he was ashamed of his old mother, 
though he was like a gentleman born ; no, 
he was not in the least ashamed of her, she 
thought, with a throb of joy and pride. 

Perhaps, far from grudging Bride Picotée to 
little Lise, he was exceedingly glad that this 
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bone of contention existed no longer. His 
retum would not be embittered, as he had 
feared, by reproaches that Barbe had not been 
confided to her when a little child, and trained 
as a lace maker. She asked again what had 
brought him back at last. He told her that a 
great longing for her and for his own country 
and a settled life had come over him, for he felt 
himself no longer young ; but he had long hesi- 
tatcd to return, fearing that she vvas dead, and 
that he should find no one to welcome or 
remember him after his long years of absence. 
Just when he had almost made up his mind to 
buy a small property near his daughter and son- 
in-law, a commercial French newspaper came 
into the hands of his son-in-law, who had large 
dealings with French merchant houses, and was 
much interested in everything which regarded 
French trade and commerce. In this paper there 
was a report of the Dijon Exhibition ; and, 
among other things, it was mentioned that a 
gîrl of fifteen had contributed a handkerchief. 
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trimmed with Point d'Argentan, a lace long sup- 
posed to be lost, and that the town had bought 
it to présent to the Empress, by whom it had 
been graciously received. 

" I knew that she must be a pupil of yours, ma 
mère]' he said ; " and I thought it proved you 
vvere living, and I came straight home. Instead 
of my buying a little house in America, we will 
hâve one at Argentan, the one you used to wish 
for years ago — do you remember? — ^when you 
vvere stinting yourself in everything for my sake, 
good little mother — if it can be bought, and take 
care of one another. Ah, there is nothing like 
one's own mother ! " 

How her heart beat with joy and gratitude ! 
Thèse words took the sting out of ail the long 
past. 

" I am not a rich man," he added ; " I had to 
dower Barbe ; for though her husband did not 
désire it, £br he truly loved the child, I could not 
let her go empty-handed. But there will be 
more than enough for us two, I think." 
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He looked round, distressed at the gloom and 
poverty of hcr surroundings. 

" You hâve lived like this, and I had plenty 
and to'spare ! " he said. 

" Nay/' said La Brisarde, smiling, " trouble 
not thyself, my lad ; I hâve had my rentes^ toc, 
though you may not think so. So it was the 
handkerchîef of Lise Millet that brought my son 
back to his old mother ! Ah, Lise Millet, Lise 
Millet, thou art a blessed child, and it was a 
white day when I taught thee to make Bride 
Picotée ! " 

For Lise had kept her counsel, and never 
mortified her old friend by telling her that she 
had found out the secrets of Point d'Argentan 
for herself, even before they were revealed to her 
by La Brisarde. 



THE END. 
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